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Bibles are not so numerous as they ought to be in 
the average Sundgy-school ; but they are far more 
rare in the average congregation. Sunday-school 
teachers generally ought to do more than they do in 
the line of insisting on the free use of Bibles by their 
scholars in lesson time. And pastors generally ought 
to do more than they do in the line of promoting the 
free use of Bibles by their hearers in sermon time. 
It is'‘a pity that there is such a lack in this line in 
the Sunday-school; and it is a greater pity that the 
pulpit is so far behind the Sunday-school in this line. 


Not every soul,can extend its influence right and 
left, but every soul can extend its progress upward. 
“Tt’s a small piece of ground,” said a householder 
of his building-lot, “but I own all the way up.” 
Old Thomas Fuller noted the custom of London 
builders in his day, “ revenging themselves on the 
narrowness of their room with store of stories.” 
“Excellent arithmetic!” he added, “from the root 
of one fluor to multiply so many chambers.” And 


520 | unless a man treats his helps as though they were 


this prompted him to say, “Small are my means on 
earth. May I mount my soul the higher in heavenly 
meditations, relying on Divine Providence. ...Higher, 
my soul! higher!” To every one of us our Father 
has left an inheritance that has no limit in its upward 
reach. If we will enter into this inheritance, we 
can move upward indefinitely. 


Hindrances to progress are helps to progress in the 
path ofa man who is determined to make progress. 
And helps to progress are hindrances to progress, 


hindrances. Having a hard time in life is more 
likely to make a great man than having an easy 
time; and he who has an easy time to start with will 
have a hard time in rising to greatness. Herodotus, 
“the father of history,” was so impressed with the 
truth that the more rugged regions and the more 
rigorous climates were the sources of strong character, 
that he said: “It is a law of nature that faint-hearted 
men should be the fruit of luxurious countries; for 
we never find that the same soil produces delicacies 
and heroes.” And as it was in his day, so it is in 
ours; it requires hardships to make greatness an easy 
attainment for any man. 


Stealing is stealing, whether the theft is found out 
or not. Yet a case of stealing is often spoken of as 
if its discovery was a misfortune, rather than if its 
commission was a crime. A bank official or a church 
treasurer steals money from the funds entrusted to him. 
At the time of his theft, he fondly hopes to replace the 
amount of his stealings out of the profits of his theft, 
or from some other source, so that his stealing will 
never be made public. But his crime is exposed; 
and then there are those who speak as if that thief’s 
original hope of not being found out had somehow 
lessened his crime. The course of such persons, in- 
deed, goes to make it appear that the crime of theft 
would not be so great a crime if it were never detected. 
But the real wrong is in stealing, not in failing to 
cover up or replace the amount stolen. And it is 
wrong for a church or a bank, for a minister or a 
layman, to act as if this were not the case. 


A large share of the moral obliquity of ordinarily 
well-disposed, or even exceptionally “ good,” persons, 
is the result of mental obtuseness, or, what is worse, 
of downright laziness. To follow out any set of 
actions, moral or physical, to their immediate result, 
requires clear seeing and unbiased judging. To 
follow them out to their remote results or ultimate 
consequences requires a persistent and accurate ob- 
servation, together with a simple desire to ascertain 
the truth, lead one whithersoever it may. Although 
it is not to be expected of many persons that they 
could follow out the succession of motion in all the 
parts of a modern printing and folding-press, it is to 
be expected that any person of low average intelli- 
gence can see that the white paper passes in continu- 
ously at one end, and comes out in a quick succession 
of printed and folded sheets at the other. While, 
therefore, it is still less to be expected that the 
average person could follow out all the linkings of 
mechanism in things moral, and to assign indubitably 
to every detail of effect its detail of cause, it ought to 
be expected of any such person that he could. see 





certain class of endings, and that with one class of 
actions there is generally associated another class of 
actions. Just which is cause and which is result, 
just how this seemingly innocent personal indulgence 
produces, or is, at least, followed by, that seeming 
harm or ruin, is a matter of minor consequence, 
The simple lesson remains. We may be mentally 
unequal to the work of subtle casuistry; but it is 
only a wilful obtuseness or an obstinate laziness, or 
inertness, that prevents the average man of “ good 
intentions” from averting much of the evil that 
results to himself, to his neighbor, and to the world 
at large. And this lackadaisical unwillingness to 
follow out a truth, to pursue a deed to its likely 
consequence, is one of the most destructive of the 
sins that beset the Christian world. 





THE TEACHERS-MEETING A NECESSITY: 


The “ teachers’-meeting,” as that term is employed | 
in America, is a weekly gathering of the teachers of 
the Sunday-school for conference over the next lesson 
which they are to teach to their scholars. In Great 
Britain, such a gathering is known as the “ prepara- 
tion class.” It matters little, however, what the 
gathering is called, if only its nature and purpose be 
understood while its discussion is in progress. 

Not every Sunday-school has a teachers’-meeting ; 
yet without a teachers’-meeting there can be no true 
Sunday-school. This paradox represents a truth that 
cannot safely be lost sight of in the wise considering 
of the Sunday-school and its fundamental needs. In 
the very nature of the modern Sunday-school, a 
teachers’-meeting is a necessity, and without a 
teachers’-meeting a Sunday-school in name is not 
really a Sunday-school in fact. 

The modern Sunday-school in its integrity ineludes 
the grouping of children, and others into separate 
classes under individual teachers for the study of the 
Bible, and the combining of those separate classes 
into a school-whole for united work under a common 
influence. Without the grouping into classes, there 
is no opportunity of reaching the scholars individu- 
ally. Without the combining of the groups into a 
common whole, there can be no unity of impression 
on the entire membership of the school. In a true 
Sunday-school there must be both class work and 
school work, class instruction and school instruction, 
class influence and school influence. All this cannot 
be secured unless the leaders of the separate groups 
are brought together in order to secure a common 
understanding of their work and a fulness of mutual 
sympathy and purpose in its prosecution; and this 
bringing together constitutes the teachers’-meeting of 
the Sunday-school. 

Without a teachers’-meeting there is no possible 
agreement in the teachings of the various teachers in a 
Sunday-school; nor is there any prospect of bringing 
up the poorer teachers in that school to the standard 
of those best qualified. Ifthe teachers of a Sunday- 
school are not brought together to compare the re- 
sults of their separate study, and to quicken one 
another’s minds by mutual suggestions and corree- 
tions, they are not likely, on the one hand, to be 
in accord in their understanding or their teaching 
of the lesson they are to teach; or, on the other 
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teaching as if each one of them were possessed of the 
best thoughts and the wisest preparations of all. In 
fact, without a teachers’-meeting a Sunday-school at 
its best is not so much one school as it is an aggrega- 
tion of schools; each class being a little school by 
itself, without the gain which might come from the 
shared labors and attainments of its immediate 
neighbors. 

It matters not, so far, whether the superintendent 
be of average or of superior ability. The best super- 
intendent in the world would be unable, without the 
aid of a teachers’-meeting, to have such a Sunday- 
school as he could have with the aid of a teachers’- 
meeting ; for the teachers’-meeting is the chief agency 
of systematic and controlling organization in a Sun- 
day-school. 

_ The superior efficiency of an army over a mob is 
not in its leadership so much as in its systematic 
Organization. The ablest military commander con- 
ceivable would never expect to transform a mob into 
an army unless he could have all its membership 
under officers whom he had trained for the work, and 
whom he expected to train and guide in the work. 
Ms The mere assignment of subordinates to positions of 
- responsibility in the organization by which the com- 
mander would bring a mob to army standards, could 
not compass the work of transformation. Those offi- 
cers must themselves be schooled together by that 
@ommander, in order to do their part severally and 
conjointly in that transforming process. The teachers’- 
meeting is the Sunday-school’s “school of officers,” 
whereby those who are leaders of groups may be made 
telligent co-workers in a Sunday-school regiment. 
a such an agency of organization no Sunday- 
school gathering of detached companies can become 


_. a regimental unit. In short, a Sunday-school with- 


out a teachers’-meeting is but mid-way in the process 
of transformation from a portion of the popular mob 
to a portion of the Sunday-school army. 

It is not that a Sunday-school superintendent is a 
military commander, and that his teachers’-meeting 
will enable him to drill and discipline his school 
- through his subordinate officers. Nor is it that the 
superintendent is alone responsible for the character 
and methods of the instruction given in the school, 
and that by means of a teaghers’-meeting he can tell 
his teachers just what they may teach, and how. But 
itjia that without a teachers’-meeting no superintend- 
ent can fully know the measure and needs of his 
teachers severally, or be able intelligently to give 
them help, and to make them helpful to others and 
to himself. In whatever light a superintendent’s 
work as a superintendent may be viewed, it is impos- 
sible for him to perfect an organization in his school 
that shall give him the opportunity to know his 
teachers thoroughly and to make use of them wisely, 
unless he has them together week by week while they 
are preparing for their common work. 

How otherwise can a superintendent ascertain the 
Measure of intelligence and consecration of his 
teachers severally, and be able to say whether or not 
they are doing their work as they ought to do it? 
How otherwise can he bring up the standard of the 
pooter teachers, and make available to them the in- 
formation and enthusiasm and devotedness of his 
best teachers? Through what other agency can he 
~ both sift and train his teachers, and make himself felt 
by them all in their class work and in their school 
work? Without this means of intercourse with his 
teachers collectively, and this means of observing 
and guiding them in their preparation for what they 
have to do in the school which he superintends, a 
superintendent is little more than a leader of the 
general exercises of the school, without the oppor- 
tunity of knowing and aiding the teachers in their 
several and collective needs. The class-teaching 
may be very good or very poor, for all that he knows 
or does. Practically, there are as many schools as 
there are classes, under his oversight. There is no 
one school-current of good teaching in his school; 
for it is only by means of the channel of a teachers’- 
meeting that a school-current can be made to flow 





through a Sunday-school. The teachers do not know 
whether or not they are in agreement in their spirit 
and methods of teaching; and whatever their per- 
sonal will may be, they cannot be “ working, to- 
gether” with God. 

While the teachers’-meeting is essential to the very 
existence of a true Sunday-school as a true Sunday- 
school, and to the proper work of a teacher in his 
relation to his fellow-teachers and to the Sunday- 
school as a whole, it is also essential to the best 
preparation of the best teacher in any Sunday-school 
for his work as a teacher, in his immediate sphere of 
class-teaching. That the poorest teachers need the 
quickening influence and the instruction of a con- 
ference with their fellow-teachers in preparation for 
teaching, all will admit. That the best teachers can 
do better with such an aid than without it, the best 
teachers are always prompt to recognize. Both in 
knowledge and in zeal we are stimulated by contact 
with our fellows. “Two are better than one ”—in 
study ; “ because they have a good reward for their 
labor.” As “ iron ’sharpeneth iron, so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend ”—in the teach- 
ers’-meeting. “Two eyes see more than’ one,” says 
old Matthew Henry. ‘ Wise and profitable discourse 
sharpens men’s wits; and those who have ever so 
much knowledge may, by conference, have something 
added to them.” 

In addition to’ the gain of knowledge concerning 
the lesson and its teaching that may come to the best 
informed teacher through his attendance at the 
teachers’-meeting, there is a gain to such a teacher 
through the disclosures in the teachers’-meeting of 
unsuspected difficulties in the understanding of the 
lesson by teachers,of average ability. Many a well- 
informed teacher would fail to touch upon points in 
the lesson which peculiarly need explanation to his 
scholars, if he were not warned of the danger of 
misconception just there by what he hears in the 
teachers’-meeting before he meets his class. Rarely, 


‘indeed, does any teacher, however well prepared for 


his work he may have been on going to the teachers’- 
meeting, come away from a conference over the les- 
son of the week with his fellow-teachers without feel- 
ing the necessity of changing his plan of teaching at 
some point which has been brought before his mind 
in new prominence during the discussions of that 
gathering. 

The more a man knows about Sunday-schiool work, 
the more he values the teachers’-meeting as a help to 
his school and to his teachers if he is a superintendent, 
and to himself as a teacher if he isateacher. At the 
first Sunday-school Assembly at the now famous camp- 
ground of Chautauqua, the writer of these words led 
a conference of superintendents in a free discussion 
concerning their official relation to the Sunday-schools 
of their charge. There were one hundred and thirty- 
seven superintendents in that conference, They were 
of ten or a dozen different denominations, and from 
various portions of our common country. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five of the one hundred and thirty- 
seven declared it,to be their deliberate conviction 
that the teachers’-meeting is absolutely indispensable 
to the success of a Sunday-school. . That was quite a 
number of years ago, There has been progress since 
then. It is to be hoped that there could not now be 
found two out of a hundred and thirty-seven good 
superintendents who would suppose it possible to have 
such a Sunday-school as -he ought to have without a 
teachers’-meeting. 

The writer of these words is now a Bible-class 
teacher in a well-conducted Sunday-school. He has 
been in Sunday-school work for nearly forty years. 
His special duties, outside of the Sunday-schoodl, re- 
quire of him the careful study of the Sunday-school 
lessons of the International series; in advance 


‘of their use in the scheol where he is a teacher, 


including an examination of the best helps available 
to any Sunday-school teacher, He would not ven- 
ture, as a rule, to go to his class as a teacher without 
the help of the teachers’-meeting of his funday- 


school. Apart from the question of any service 





which he might render to others by his share 
in the exercises of that gathering for mutngl'- 
lesson-study, he values and feels the need of . 
its stimulus and instructions for himself. And his , 
opinion, as based on his experience and observation 
in the Sunday-school field, is, that any man who 
knows enough to be a good Sunday-school teacher 
knows that he cannot teach as he ought to teach 
without the help of the teachers’-meeting. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 


In the Bible, as elsewhere, a word, a term, or a state. 
ment, may have one meaning in one place and another 
meaning in another place. Hence it is important to 
discern its specific meaning in each particular case 
under consideration, and not to take it for granted that 
it must mean here just what it means elsewhere. An 
illustration of this truth is found in the term “judge,” 
as applied to different individuals at different times in 
the history of God’s people. Because it is customary, 
in the East, to refer matters of difference between indi- 
viduals to the highest representative authority available, 
whether that authority be simply a man of experience 
and wisdom, or the ruler of a mighty nation, therefore 
the term “judge” is applied sometimes to one who de- 
clares the principles of justice and equity, and sometimes 
to a military, a civil, or a spiritual ruler, This fact 
causes confusion in the mind of many a Bible reader, 
and it is worthy of special mention and explanation 
accordingly. A Massachusetts correspondent notes that 
Dr. Green, in his comments on 1 Samuel 7: 6, says of 
the words “Samuel judged the children of Israel in 
Mizpah,” “This does not mean that he heard and settled 
judicial cases,—matters of controversy between man and 
man. He acted the part, not of an ordinary judge in 
civil affairs, but of,those extraordinary judges who were 
raised up from time to time to secure the rights of Israel 
and do them justice as against their oppressors.” And 
he asks: 

I would like to inquire what authority Dr. Green has for the 
statement that Samuel did not act the part ofan ordinary judge 
in civil matters.. The language of 1 Samuel 7 : 15-17 and 8: 1-3 
seems to me to indicate that he did act the part of a civil judge; 
that, when he was old he appointed sons to.share his duties, and. 
that they improved the opportunities wHfich such duties fur- 
nished to “ pervert judgment” and “take bribes,” 

Dr. Green is entirely correct concerning the particular 
passage which he cites, while the Massachusetts corres- 
pondent is correct concerning another phase of Samuel’s 
work at other times than during the gathering at Mizpah. 
On this point, Dr. Green says, for himself: 

My comment upén 1-Samuel 7 : 6, last clause, was based 
upon the circumstances of the narrative in which it stands, 
Israel was urgently admonished by the prophet Samuel (v. 3) 
to return to the Lord, to put away strange gods, and serve the 
Lord only, with the assurance that he would deliver them out 
of the hand of the Philistines. Israel promptly did (vy. 4) as 
Samuel had chargéd them todo. Hereupon Samuel assembled 
them at Mizpah to pray for them (v. 5), anf the day was one 
of penitent humiliation (v. 6). In consequence, a great victory 
was gained over the Philistines under Samuel’s leadership (vs. 
7-12). When now in the course of this narrative it is stated 
that “Samuel judged the children of Israel in Mizpah ” on 
this eventful day, I see no space or occasion for settling ordi- 
nary litigation between the Israelites themselves. The demand 
of the time, and that which was actually effected then, was to 
maintain the rights of Israel against their oppressors. I con- 
sequently understand the meaning of the statement to be that 
Samuel assumed the office of judge or chief magistrate. The 
sovereign authority was lodged in his hands, and he exercised 
it on that day as their military leader. The supreme authority,’ 
divinely ratified by the help then given ffom above (v. 12), was 
continued to Samuel during the rest of his life (v. 15), or, at 
least, until the election of Saul. This involved, of course, the 
administration of justice as one of its functions, and one which 
in peaceful times was especially prominent. This was not, 
however, the particular function which Samuel exercised at 
Mizpah. : 

The Sultan of Turkey, or the Shah of Persia, to-day, 
is ready, on an occasion, to pérform the duties of a justice 
of the peace or of a police magistrate, as Solomon or 
any other king of Israel was ready to perform these 
duties in olden time; but that does not make it true that 
every act of one of theee rulers in administering justice 
in his kingdom is that of a police magistrate. Samuel 
was like a civil justice in some instances, but he was not 
so at Mizpah on the occasion in question. 


Almost any general statement is true in one sense, and 
not true in another sense, In order to make it of prac- 
tical value to him who considers it, the statement must 
be taken in the sense in which it is true, and not in the 
sense in which it is not true, And just here it is thas 


























so many fail to make profitable to themselves _ — 
side of truth that is presented to them in an article they 

reading or in a sermon they are hearing. Nearly 
oth week there come protests or complaints from read-, 
ers of The Sunday School Times, who want to show 
wherein @ statement in some article in its pages is not 
literally true, and who apparently have failed to per- 
ceive that there is any sense In which that statement is 
true. Only when the point raised by such a reader is 
worthy of attention by readers generally, is special notice 
taken of that point in the department of Notes on Open 
Letters; for the space given to this department is too 
valuable to be occupied with matter not of general 
interest. A recent article, in these pages, by Professor 
George B. Stevens of Yale University, is challenged, as 
follows, by a well-known and highly valued contributor 
from New York: 

A recent article in your paper, entitled “ Sensitiveness a 
Mark (an advertisement] of Inferiority,” is calculated, I think, 
to add greatly to the sufferings of the “thin-skinned; ” and I 
have been strongly tempted to take up the cudgel in their 
defense. No one could be better qualified, in one respect; but 
for that very reason I fear to expose myself to the attack of an 
adversary who evidently has not suffered to any great extent, 
being, I should judge, one of the pachydermous. Super-sensi- 
tiveness is indeed a great misfortune, largely due to physical 
causes, and only to be overcome by the kindest and gentlest 
treatment; and I for one protest against its being considered 
any mark of inferiority. Is the sensitive plant responsible for 
its shrinking propensities? We are as we are made, and if the 
author, of the condemnatory article has passed through trying 
ordeals, and come out unscathed, he has reason to congratulate 
himself, and ought, by virtue of his title, to be very lenient to 
those “ afflicted and tormented.” “ Inferiority ? ’—this is the 
unkindest cut of all! 

There is “sensitiveness” and there is “ sensitiveness.” 
There is a sensitiveness that is a source of power, and 
there is a sensitiveness that is a source of weakness. 
There is a sensitiveness that gives its possessor a superi- 
ority over his fellows, and there is a sensitiveness that 
advertises its possessor’s inferiority. Professor Stevens 
was writing only of the objectionable sensitiveness. The 
New York correspondent seems to lose sight of the dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of sensitiveness. One 
kind of sensitiveness is selfish; the other kind of sensi- 
tiveness is unselfish. The one is sensitive on one’s own 
account; the other is sensitive on account of others. 
The one unnerves its possessor by giving him a sense of 
his own wrongs, or slights; the other makes its possessor 
alert to perceive the possibility of slighting of wronging 
those whom he encounters. We all recognize the dis- 
tinction between thesg two kinds of sensitiveness, when 
we speak of “tact” as a source of power, and of “touchi- 
ness” as a source of weakness, “Tact” means “touch” 
—sensitiveness to touch; “touchiness” means the same. 
But “tact” is sensitiveness employed unselfishly, and 
“touchiness” is sensitiveness selfishly employed. In 
the one case, one’s sensitiveness enables him to avoid 
jarring on others; in the other case, it causes him to be 
jarred upon by others. No man can have real power over 
others, in the realm of sympathy and its correspondent 
ministry, unless he is very sensitive. No man can be a 
full and true man while his sensitiveness is turned back 
upon himself as a means of separating himself from, or 
of setting himself against, his fellows. “Supersensi- 
tiveness” selfishly directed “is indeed a great misfor- 
tune, largely due to physical causes,” as our New York 
correspondent declares. But super-sensitiveness un- 

selfishly directed is indeed a great possession, largely 
‘due to physical causes controlled by grace. Only one 
who has exceptional possibilities of suffering™through 
sensitiveness has exceptional possibilities in loving min- 
istry to his neediest fellows; for it is true 
“That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain.” ; 
But it is pain triumphed over, not pain petted and in- 
duiged, that is made a mark of highest rank in nature. 
Sensitiveness selfishly indulged is made a sign of un- 
mistakable inferiority in nature. “ Is the sensitive plant 
responsible for its shrinking propensities?” No} but 
the sensitive plant is inferior to the grapevine, because 
of the manner of its using its sensitiveness. It simply 
shuts itself up against others when touched; whereas 
the vine reaches out its sensitive tendrils to find somé- 
thing to twine about lovingly and to enrich with its 
foliage and its fruit. “We are as we are made.” Of 
course we are, and the question for us is, How can we 
best use or restrain the powers which are given us by 
God? To control our sensitiveness, or to make use of it 
as a means of good to others, marks our superiority. To 
indulge our sensitiveness as a means of discomfort to 
others advertises our inferiority, as Professor Stevens 





has pointed out, 
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AZAZEL. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT, 


Put far away, O Lord! our evil deeds, 
As far as east from west. 
Put far away, O Lord! like‘noxious weeds 
They rankle in the breast, p 
Remove afar, O Lord! our wicked thought, 
As far as west from east. 
Remove afar, O Lord! so oft besought, 
It troubles us the least. 


Put far away, O Lord! our sinful heart, 
As far as east from west, 

Put far away, O Lord! then shall we part 
From sin that we love best, 


Brown University. 





THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF OLD 
TESTAMENT DISCUSSION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


The phase of the biblical discussion of the day which 
was precipitated upon the English-speaking portion of 
the Christian world, chiefly through the Robertson 
Smith trials in Scotland, and which riveted public atten- 
tion more than any other question, was the Mosaic or 
non-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. And yet this was 
not the first time that this problem had attained a marked 
public prominence in the minds of the English and 
American churches.~Bishop Colenso’s attempt to under- 
mine the traditional views was the work of a man con- 
siderably more prominent in the church than was the 
Aberdeen professor. The present efforts of the latter, 
however, have had the effect of producing a widespread 
and long-continued discussion, which is even yet far 
from being ended, while the learned researches of the 
Bishop of Natal produced little more than a mushroom 
sensation, with no permanent result, = —. 

The why and wherefore of this difference lies not in 
the men or in their methods, but rather in the fact that, 
in the case of Colenso, the opposition to an acceptance 
of Moses as the author of the books bearing his name 
was little more than a spasmodic and almost erratic 
idiosyncrasy, and stood merely for itself alone; while, 
in the present case, the denial of the Mosaic authorship 
is a part and a portion of a critical and analytic process 
which aims at a complete reconstruction of what the 
Christian Church has all along regarded as the correct 
scheme and system of Old Testament history and 
religion. 

The question as to the analysis of the Pentateuch and 
the documentary hypothesis is now not an end in itself, 
but merely a nieans to an end. It is a preliminary liter- 
ary question for the argument on a problem of far wider 
reaching importance. It and the other questions of a 
similar sort touching the origin and history of the Old 
Testament records are the foundation stones for a super- 
structure that practically is, to a greater or a less extent, 
according to the individual standpoint of the critic, an 
entire subversion of the views of centuries as to the 
character and development of the Old Testament and 
the religion of which it is the official record. 

The first aim of critical scholars is a readjustment of 


.the sources according to the principles of legitimate his- 


toriography, so that these Old Testament records may in 
reality and in truth tell the story which they were in- 
tended to convey. Such a process in itself demands no 
justification or apology. If the sources of history are 
to be utilized correctly, they must be correctly weighed. 
If this process implied merely a replacement of this or 
that book into its proper historical background, from 
which the traditional views had removed it, this change 
would be a matter of congratulation. If this historical 
background is discovered to be one not in harmony with 
what it was supposed to be, the correction, if it is such, 
must be thankfully received in the interests of biblical 
science. There are not a few questions of this kind upon 
which we still need light, The age of the Book of Job, 
the author of Hebrews, are leading examples of this fact. 

But the critical processes of the advanced school mean 
a good deal more than this. They claim the right of 
sitting in judgment over these records themselves, of 
going behind the evidences and testimonies as they 
exist, and, according to principles and laws of their own 
reflection, to pass upon the value and worth of these 
sources. It is just here that the spirits are divided, and 
that the radically inclined scholar goes his own way. 

It is frankly and freely acknowledged by the recon- 
structionists, that the Old Testament books, in their 
present shape and form, do not bear out the new 
hypotheses and theories; that, if their evidence is to be 
accepted at par and at face value, the old views are sub- 


ct and reproduce the actual historical 


Israel the stamp and impress of the status and spirit of 
a much later age. And, it is argued, this revision has 
been made in such a manner that the primary sources 


can still be detectedgby the critical microscope, and the 
student thus enabled to reproduce a truthful picture of 


the olden times in Israel, which the books, in their 
present shape, are vainly trying to conceal. The origi- 
nal writing of the palimpsest can still be discerned. 
It is in this pretended province of advanced criticism 
that its most objectionable features lie for the conserva- 
tive and reverential scholar. The method of treating 
the Old Testament records from a standpoint which 
implies that they are pious frauds, arranged and shaped 
with a more or less pronounced intention té deceive the 
reader, is abhorrent to a spirit that has learned to recog* 
nize in these books a divine revelation and the history 
of such a revelation. This is all the more so because 
avowedly there are no external evidences whatever for 
this impeachment of the veracity of the books. Analyzed 
to rock-bottom truth, only subjective canons, and not 
objective truths, guide and direct the critic in this severe. 
ance of primary and secondary sources. The way in 
which the representations of the Book of Deuteronomy 
are used to make the earlier literature of the Old Testa- 
ment a misrepresentation of actual facts, often tries the 
soul of the reader. Especially isthe Book of Chronicles 
as a reliable source of histery the butt of not a little 
ridicule and abuse on the part of Wellhausen and others, 
Whatever this school of criticism may be, it certainly is 
not reverential, 

Upon such a restatement and readjustment of the 
sources is then based the positive reconstruction of 
Israel’s history and religious system. The fundamental 


Israel at the close, and not at the beginning, of its his- 
tory, has among its advocates not a few moderate and 
conservative men,—at any rate, as far as the official codi- 
fication and acceptance of the law is concerned. In this 
way Old Testament history and Old Testament religion 


ending with the Law. 

But in the hands of less careful and cautious scholars 
the new arrangement and judgment of the sources brings 
with it a scheme which, to a greater or less extent, makes 
the religion of Israel, not the subject and the object of a 
special divine revelation, but to all intents and purposes 


resulted from no forces and factors other than human. 
Or, in the words of Kuenen, “ The religion of Israel is 
one of the great religions of the world, nothing less, but 
also nothing more.” Here it is that we find the real 
central problem of Old Testament discussion of the day, 
and can readily understand why this discussion has 
representative and typical value for the whole biblical 
investigations of the age. To maintain these priaciples 
practically does away with the Word as a revelation; it 
makes the Old Testament records interesting yemains of 
a venerable literature of that Oriental people which 
moré than any others were by nature endowed with the 
ability of developing religious thought; and herein, and 
not in being the recipients and transmitters of a unique 
and direct revelation, closes the historical mission of Israel, 
It is true that not all the advanced men have gone to 
this extreme of Kuenen and some others, but natural- 
izing and naturalistic tendencies predominate in their 
researches. The problems involved are not the mean- 
ingless wranglings of critical microscopists, but the life 
principles of the Church and of Christianity. 
Capital University, Columbus, 0. 





THE EMPIRE OF ARCH ZOOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D., D.O.L., 


* VICE-PRESIDENT FOR AMERICA OF THE EoyPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


The empire of archxology is now firmly established 
among the kingdoms and principalities of our age of 
seeking after and acquiring knowledge. Thanks to the 
invaluable work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the fascinating achievements of the Schliemanns, and 
the brilliant successes of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
since it began its career in 1883, archwological science 
takes its place as a sine qua non in historical investiga- 
tions and anthropological studies, 

Reading and thinking people, not moved with special 
love for exploration or touched with antiquarianism, are 
clearly ‘seeing, for example, how important are the 





“results” of but five or six seasons of archmological 


ae 


stantially correct, It is, therefore, a cause of their 
criticism, that these sources as now existing do not fairly 
and truthfully re 
process, but that they have been revised and worked 
over in order to impress upon the earlier records of 





feature of this, in so far as they place the legal period of 


would begin, not with Moses, but with the Prophets, 


a natural growth out of Jewish soil, a product that- 
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work ia Egypt by our society, They see involved much 
of the history of our race, which includes religions, 
sciences, and arts, and that needed light upon that his- 
tory is obtained through exploration by learned and 
practical archeologists. What man has done is closely 
connected with what he is, and what he is yet to accom- 
plish. Archwology supplies “the missing links,” and 
it brightens the rusty links as well, so that their use and 
meaning are transparent and no lomger enigmatical, A 
decade has thus yielded its myriads of interested readers, 
writers, cultivated people, all of practical vision and 
purpose in life, who are not archeologists or antiquarians 
in an amateur way, but who discern the importance of 
the work that such archeological societies as our Fund 
performs, and rejoice in its successes as so much gain 
for knowledge and higher education. Yet there are 
myriads more to come to a knowledge of this importance, 
and there are scores of the cultivated rich who are needed 
to aid, of their abundance, just such causes as that of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and that of an archwological 
achool at Beyrout, to enable theological students and 
others to study the physical Palestine of to-day in con- 
nection with the biblical Palestine,—which cause the 
Rey. D. Stuart Dodge of New York so ably champions. 

Here are two illustrations. To-day, a small-salaried 
Congregational minister of Connecticut encloses five 
@ollars, saying, “I give it as I give to foreign missions 
or any religious object, for I think you are doing a grand 
work for Christianity and the Bible.” The other day, a 
sgealous rector, who had attributed little importance to 
“exploration,” and who made much ‘of his Sunday- 
school, asked me to inspect bis new Sunday-school rooms, 
There hung maps of Palestine and Egypt. “ Do youuse 
these maps?” “Constantly; they are of the greatest 
service to me. I point out the exact. places we are 
studying about in the lessons; it fixes the site in the 
minds of the scholars and interests them in the subject.” 
‘Whereupon I said in substance: Do you not know that 
were it not for exploration and research from the days 
of Edward Robinson to now, and for the Palestine and 
Egypt Exploration Funds, those maps would not, could 
not, be hanging upon the walls of your Sunday-school 
rooms? 

Reading and thinking people, like the true university, 
in order to be liberal minded, must recognize all depart- 
ments of study and investigation as forming their units, 
tens, thousands, in the grand aggregate of knowledge 
for man’s education and progress. They must realize, 
too, that much of the knowledge attained by man has 
cost money as well as study, and money must be gladly 
consecrated, as well as mind, to acquiring knowledge in 
each and all departments of learning. In the former 
ease, the followers of Asa Gray recognize the cohorts of 
William D. Whitney, the students of James McCosh 
never belittle the work of Benjamin A. Gould in map- 
ping the sidereal heavens; and, to refer to women, the 
many Maria Mitchells and Amelia B. Edwardses shake 
hands over no jealous chasm, but over the edges of 
astronomy and archsology, with kindly acknowledg- 
ment of what each science is doing for man. Im the 
latter case, the cultivated rich man builds his university, 
endows a chair, or supports a scientific research or in- 
vestigation. There are diversities of gifts and opera- 
tions: one man bestows his goods to feed the poor, but 
another donates or bequeaths for humanity in another 
way,—humanity’s advancement in knowledge. I have 
heard a humanitarian (as he aspired to be called) sneer 
at archeology; and I suppose some hide-bound anti- 
quarian can be found who cares little for “ fresh-air 
funds.” Let such be rare exceptions, The great and 
blessed empire of charity is world-wide, and must have 
countless millions for its needs and its growth. The im- 
portant and increasing empire of archeology must have 
a few thousands, from time to time, to accomplish its 
mission for knowledge unto men. Let not the rich man 
ejaculate, as he hears of appeals for Egypt, Athens, 
Babylonia, “That is a work for the scholars to carry 
on,” Nor let the scholar praise the work and reap of the 
results, but, reserving his mite, reply to its needs: “ Get 
the rich men interested; they should be thankful to help 
on so good and important a cause.” St. James (James 
2: 16) must have had a prophetic inkling of this when 
he remarked, “ What doth it profit?” 

James Russell Lowell it was who expressed the hope, 
at an annual meeting of the Fund, that the cup in Ben- 
jamin’s sack might be found! Doubtless the many 
bric-d-bracs discovered by Petrie and Naville suggested 
the fancy, as it was not super pocula, but at a sober busi- 
ness meeting, that the poet-diplomat indulged the flight. 
‘We have not yet found that cup; but, aside from the 
“innumerables” in arts, industries, sculptures, and 


Israel’s “hard. bondage in mortar and in brick;” 
Goshen, the town and center of the fat land of that 
name; the Tahpauhes of Jeremiah and the fugitive 
princesses of Zedekiah,—disclosing the only Egyptian 
building specifically named in the Old Testament; 
Onias, the Jewish settlement in Egypt; Ain, the city 
in the fields of Zoan, affording the colossal statue of 
Rameses II., now at Boston; Zoan, the great northern 
capital of the Pharaohs; Naukratis, the Greek empo- 
rium of Egypt before the rise of Alexandria; and 
Bubastis (the Pi-Beseth of the Bible) with its inscrip- 
tions touching the pyramid epochs, the Hyksos kings 
(under the last of whom Joseph was prime-minister), 
and the eighteenth dynasty, when Israel basked in the 
royal sunshine before Rameses I., or Seti, “‘that knew 
not Joseph,” took the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Nor is our exploration a dead letter. For the Fund 
issues an elaborate illustrated quarto each season, so 
that, come sand, or water, or earthquake, or destructive- 
ness in any form, the knowledge acquired remains for- 
ever in concrete and accessible form. 

The empire of archwology is indeed broadening in the 
minds of men and on the field of action. Before you 
withhold your sympathy with its growth, man of culture 
or of philanthropy, broaden your own mind by surveying 
what it has already achieved as prophetic of its future 
triumphs on behalf of that mighty and universal em- 
pire of knowledge and of progress to which you 
surely belong. 
Boston, 


° 
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CAST OUT FIRST THE BEAM. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


Deacon Goode was horrified. So was Mrs. Carp. And 
they both expressed their minds to the minister, and he 
too was shocked. The cause of the commotion was a 
young man_who had recently joined the church, and 
who had been seen riding a bicycle upon the Sabbath. 
This same young man, James Larkin by name, was a 
thorn in the flesh to his pastor and several members of 
the church, In the first place, he was somewhat radical 
in his views; and, although he was regular in the per- 
formance of his Christian duties, he was apt to get out 
of the beaten track, and to shock people by his undigni- 
fied ways and utter disregard of the traditions, 

This last breach was worse than any that had gone 
before, and the pastor felt called upon to remonstrate 
with James; he was well pleased, therefore, when he 
saw him walking down street one day, and hastened to 
overtake him. é 

“Good afternoon, James,” said the old man, as he 
slid his arm into that of his young friend. “I have 
wanted to see you for some days, to have a little talk 
with you. The fact is, some of us older ones are a trifle 
concerned about your conduct lately. You seem to be 
rather careless for a church-member; and it is all the 
more perplexing because you appear really earnest in 
Christian work.” 

“To what particular transgression do you refer?” 
said James. “I should be very sorry to think that I 
had done anything inconsistent with my profession.” 

“Well, for one thing, you were out on the public 
street, last Sunday, with your bicycle. That does not 
seem quite the thing for a church-member. The Sabbath 
ought to be kept very sacredly; and it is a source of re- 
gret to myself, in common with many other Christians, 
that the character of the day is so little regarded in mod- 
ern times. Iam sorry that you should lend your infi- 
ence to encourage the popular desecration of the day.” 

* But, sir, let me explain. I was not riding for pleas- 
ure, It happened that I had anmunusual number of 
engagements last Sunday. You know I am acting 
superintendent of the Sunday-school down at the cor- 
ner, and I was asked to lead the open-air meeting at the 
Rock. I could not possibly walk to both places and 
return in time for evening service, so I must ride. Now 
was it not better to go on my bicycle than to hire a team 
at the stable, and thus make others work on Sunday?” 

“ Perhaps it was, and I am very glad to hear your 


explanation ; for it certainly relieves you from the |’ 


charge of directly violating the fourth commandment. 
You can, however, readily see that your act was very 
liable to misconstruction, and so others m‘ght be misled 
by it. The fact that you are such an active Christian 
worker gives your. example the greater weight, and so 
should make you the more careful. Don’t you think it 
was unwise to take such a risk?” : 
“Frankly, I do not,” returned the young man. “The 
act was of itself perfectly right, as you acknowledge. 
The feeling which makes a distinction between riding 





eolors, we have discovered or disclosed the Pithom of 


able one, and implies a wholly false ides of Sabbah, 
sanctity.’ I think that independent and intelligent 
action in the matter is the best method of correctip, 


——— 
—: 


popular error. It seems to me just the method thy 


Christ adopted.” 

“I can understand, and in a measure sympathize 
with your feelings,” said the pastor; “but still, the 
opinions of such experienced Christians as Deacoy 
Goode and Mrs, Carp ought to have some weight, | 
shall, however, explain your conduct to them as soon as 
possible, and I have no doubt they will feel as much re. 
lieved as I do.” 

They had reached the gate that opened into the fron; 
yard of the parsonage, and the parson was about to enter 
when the young man detained him, saying, “ Pardon me, 
sir, but I would like to ask a few questions, now that we 
are on the subject, as I am very deeply interested in it,” 
“ Certainly, ask any questions you please.” 

“Well, sir; you preached at J—— last Sunday,—diq 
you not?” 

“Yes; I exchanged with Brother D——.” 

“Did you go down Saturday night?” 

“No; I took the morning train Sunday. It was not 
convenient for me to stay over night.” 

“Do you think it quite consistent for a Christian min- 
ister to travel by railroad on Sunday?” 

“Why, yes; I was engaged in the Lord’s work.” 

“ But isn’t it rather hard on the railroad men to de- 
prive them of their Sabbath? Doesn’t the command- 
ment forbid us to make our servants work?” 

-“Of course. Yet it seems to be a matter of necessity; 
and only a few of them work on the Sabbath. Besides, [ 
have nothing to do with making the trains run. I only 
take advantage of an institution that already exists.” 
“On what ground was it a necessity? Was it abso- 
lutely necessary for you to exchange with Brother D—— 
last Sunday? and, if so, was it necessary, or only con- 
venient, for you to go on the Sabbath morning? ” 

“No, there was no absolute necessity, so far as I was 
concerned; but there might be in many similar cases,” 
“You do not know that there was necessity in any 
case. Now, with regard to the railroad men, you are 
very much migtaken. A few months ago, I thought of 
working on the railroad, but gave it up; for I learned 
that, instead of a few men working on Sunday, the rail- 
road men are very few indeed who have any Sunday 
to themselves. With most of them, Sunday is the hardest 
day of the week. And they say that if it was not for 
the unnecessary traveling of Christian people, they would 
have Sunday for rest like other folks. Now isn’t it worse 
to ride on @ train on Sunday than it is to ride on a 
bicycle? Nobody is shocked, because the public con- 
science is hardened; but many people are really injured. 
_ “Tf you are going to speak to Deacon Goode and Mrs, 
Carp, I wish you would mention one thing more. Both 
of them, knowing that a stranger was to preach, were 
absent in the evening. The deacon went three miles to 
hear his nephew preach, and Mrs, Carp attended Dr. 
B——’s church. Both rode on the horse-cars. Is it con- 
sistent for Christians of their experience to deprive the 
horse-car men of their Sabbath rest, in order that they 
may gratify a purely selfish desire to hear particular 
preachers? Would they not have acted more like Chris- 
tians if they had stayed at home, or walked, and so given 
the horse-car men a chance to rest? I know that you 
will say that the horse-cars would run any way; but that 
is what Pat Rooney told me, when I asked him to give 
up selling liquor. ‘Why,’ he replied, ‘it will be sold any 
way, and I may as well make a trifle out of it as my 
neighbors.’ Honestly, sir, it seems to me that we who 
prize the Sabbath so highly, ought to be more careful 
about stealing it from others.” 

The pastor made no reply to this outburst, but turned 
thoughtfully away; and James has observed that he does 
not travel on Sunday as he used to do, 

North Cambridge, Mass. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 


A company of young Sunday-school workers prayer- 
fully considered the question, “ How can the Sunday- 
school reach those outside the church?” The quoting 
| of the passage, “Go out into the byways and hedges, and 
compel them to come’ in,” came as the answer to this 
question. 

“Let us hold a Sanday-school prayer-meeting,” says 
one, and the suggestion is acted upon immediately, 

On a week-day night, in a house at least three-quarters 
of a mile from the church, the first meeting was held. 





in a carriage and riding on a bicycle is a most unreason- 





_ With fear and trembling those appointed to lead went, 
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put great was their surprise to see the house thronged with 
interested hearers. The next week another gathering of 
the same kind in a house at the other end of the town; 
again a throng, greater interest 5 and so the work went 
on from week to week, until meetings had been held in 
every quarter of the town, the interest increasing, appar- 
ently, with each meeting, One Sabbath day, at the close 
of the school, the request was made for any to remain who 
desired to talk with the pastor of the church about their 
poul’ssalvation. The inquiry-room was filled. Fora num- 
per of weeks the same invitation was given, and every 
Sabbath day more inquirers, The results: At the next 
communion the largest addition to the church ever made 
in its history of nearly fifty years, and nearly all of those 
received being from the Sunday-school; the bringing 
into the school of a large number of new members, among 
whom were many young men, and a general quickening 
of the spiritual life of the whole church, 

The above is the history, in brief, of one Sunday-school 
during last winter. Not that the work was all done by 
the Sunday-school prayer-meeting. That was only one 
of the means to the great end in view; namely, the con- 
yersion of souls, ; 

The Sunday-school is by far the most democratic 
institution connected with the church; and through it 
many families may be reached, otherwise inaccessible to 
religious influences. Prayer-meetings, under the charge 
of the Sunday-school, can be held in homes accessible 
to no other form of religious service. As to the conduct 
of the meetings, have good singing. In the series of meet- 
ings above described, printed slips of paper, containing 
the hymns for the evening, were used advantageously. 
Have the meeting open and close on time. Have a 
sensible leader,—one who knows enough to stop talking 
when through. Have short, earnest prayers, and, above 
all, have the spirit of the Master and the love of God 
in your hearts. Often, Sunday-school workers dread to 
undertake any work out of the beaten track, fearing 
failure. If, as a class, we only had more faith in the 
promises of God, more good would be accomplished by 
means of the Sunday-school. If any line of special work 
opens up for the Sunday-school to do, let not those in 
charge fear to undertake it, but take courage, and go for- 
ward in the fear of the Lord, and they will succeed. 





THE REASON WHY. 
BY ELLA FOSTER CASE, 


It is often said in the country and in the villages— 
we hope the cities are farther advanced—that such and 
such ones ought to make good Sunday-school teachers ; 
“they do excellent work in the public school, you know.” 

We are glad they are doing such good work in the 
public school, but it does not follow that they are equally 
well fitted to be teackers in the Sunday-school. 

“But why not?” some one asks. “A good teacher 
is a good teacher, no matter where you put him.” We 
would answer, “A good Christian teacher is a good 
teacher, no matter where you put him,” 

The following incident may enable the above-men- 
tioned questioner to see at least one good reason why the 
successful teacher of facts is not always the truly suc- 
cessful Sunday-school teacher. 

Not a thousand years ago, a bright young woman was 
asked to take a class of boys in Sunday-school. The 
superintendent was extremely urgent in his request, 
dwelling largely upon the needs of that particular class, 
and also upon her rare success as a teacher in history, 
both ancient and modern. 

“But I am not a member of your church,” she ob- 
jected. “In fact, there are some things in your creed 
that I cannot possibly accept, much less teach them. I 
have never even professed to be a Christian.” 

“We don’t meddle with any one’s private views,” 
hastily interposed the superintendent. “ You, of course, 
believe the Bible, and that is all that’s necessary.” 

She couldn’t really deny the truth of the Bible, and— 
she took the class, Neither her wit nor her education 
had saved her from putting herself in a false position. 
The absurdity of trying to teach something she had never 
learned—something which, in the very nature of the 
case, she could not learn in her present state of mind— 
did not occur to her. Being blind, she could not see. 
To her it was a mere matter of history. Having a great 
liking for that particular study, and, moreover, an 
obliging disposition, she had the more easily accepted. 

She will not soon forget that winter’s experience. The 
Class consisted of six boys,—boys of the deepest dye. 
She got on finely with the historical lessons,—there she 


was perfectly at home. She, of course, drew no spiritual |: 


meaning from them for the simple reason that she did 


and, being well up in the manners and customs of the 
ancients, she marshaled the heroes and heroines of the 
Old Testament before their mental vision in a manner 
truly surprising to those boys. For the first time in their 
existence as a class, jack-knives were forgotten and pins 
remained inactive. 

The superintendent and neighboring teachers gazed 
with satisfaction upon the transformation. They not 
only congratulated themselves, but the teacher as well, 
upon her rare success, Nobody had ever done anything 
with those boys before. The new teacher really began 
to think that teaching a Sunday-school class was very 
satisfactory work indeed; she even had some feelings of 
compunction that she had neglected this particular line 
of work for so many years, \ 

But the Lesson Committee, for some occult reason, 
suddenly transported the new teacher and her elass to 
the New Testament, and, moreover, to that particular 
part of it which dwells exclusively on justification by 
faith and kindred subjects. To use her own words, she 
was “in a perfect muddle.” The class, for a Sunday or 
two, was in the same condition; but, being boys, they 
refused to stay muddled, and presently went back to 
known quantities,—jack-knives and pins. 

Now and then a historical breeze filled well their 
saiis and gave a sudden impetus. The boys on such 
occasions looked up eagerly, as though hailing with 
joy the prospect of some safe harbor; but they never 
sighted land. 

It was a wearisome time all around. With the sum- 
mer vacation the new teacher was heartily glad to make 
that an excuse for giving up the class. The boys mean- 
while had not added to their good reputation; for if the 
cultivated Miss Blank was unable to keep them inter- 
ested, what must they be made of ? 

Miss Blank, in time, squarely met the great questions 
she had tried so hard to evade, and, with the help of the 
great Teacher, answered them to her satisfaction and 
lasting happiness. 

But the Sunday-school is intended primarily for the 
conversion of the scholars, rather than the teachers. 
And what of the boys? 

Miss Blank looks back with mortification and: deep 
sorrow to those months of make-believe Christian teach- 
ing,—to the many opportunities for presenting Christ 
which were never noticed. Several years have gone by, 
and only two out of the six are following the Master. 
She knows who has helped them to do it, too,—a Chris- 
tian father and mother. Will the time ever come when 
the others will listen to her or to any one? 

So much for Miss Blank,—but what about the super- 
intendent? 


Fairport, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 


DORA’S GIFT. 
BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN. 


“You don’t mean me to believe, Emily, that all these 
tall girls are yours? One, two, three, four,—my! what 
a lot.” 

“We pass for Mrs. Brown’s ‘boys and girls,’ Uncle 
Phil. You see, we have to attend to her business, and 
escort her around, and do what there are no boys here 
to do.” 

“And what sort of business can you attend to, I’d 
like to know?” asked Uncle Phil, with all a man’s scorn 
of a woman’s business head. 

“Em is my man of business,” said the gentle, lady- 
like mother. ‘No, not the tallest; that is Julia. She 
is our member of society; she entertains our company, 
and is to the family what a drawing-room is to a house,” 

‘“‘She is our decorative art society, too,”added Emily. 
“She paints and embroiders, and sings in the choir.” 

“They are just slandering me, Uncle Phil!” cried 
Julia. ‘Look at my forefinger, and you will see who 
is the seamstress of the family.” 

“What is the matter with Daisy’s fingers?” asked 
the new relation, who, by the way, had been abroad 
while these girls were growing up, end had now come 
back to make a home for himself. 

“Oh! I’m the housekeeper, and I’ve just been pre- 
serving strawberries; that’s where my finger-tips get 
their rosy color. You’d better speak me fair, uncle, if 
you want your bread buttered on both sides while you 
are here.” 

Uncle Phil leaned back in his chair and surveyed the 
party with admiring eyes. Without being particularly 





motsee any. She was a master hand at telling a story, 


vigorous, graceful, blooming, and full of fun, they gave 
proof of being a well-raised, healthy, charming quartet 
of daughters. | 
“Well, Sister Emily,” he said presently, “lump them 
now, and say what you will take for them. I'll givea 
fair price for the lot.” 
“ Koh-i-noors as thick as hail-stones couldn’t buy one 
of them,” said the proud mother. 
“Foolish woman!” he cried in pretended amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Don’t you know some trifling fellows will come 
along, presently, and steal one after the other away 
from you?” 
“We haven’t come to that bridge yet,” answered his 
sister, lightly dismissing the subject. 
And then the girls seized the gentleman and carried 
him off to see their flower-garden and chickens and 
pigeons. 
“But you haven’t told me what this small woman is 
good for,” said Uncle Phil, pinching the pink tip of 
Dora’s ear. 

“Good for nothing,” answered the small woman her- 
self, rescuing the persecuted ear. 

“Dora? What is Dora’s forte? Why, I don’t know; 
but we couldn’t do anything without Dora!” 


he might be weak-minded, to ask such a question. 

“There!” said merry Dora. “I told you I didn’t 
have any gifts. I can’t sing, nor paint, nor embroider, 
nor even entertain company.” 

“But she can be always the dearest dear of a Dora 
that ever was,” said the sister on the other side of Dora, 
giving her a troublesome squeeze as they walked along. 
And Dora seemed highly satisfied with this explanation. 

But of course the weather in this family was not all 
summer weather; Uncle Phil found, after he had been 
living with them awhile, that they had their ups and 
downs like other people; they disagreed with one another, 
and felt cross about it; they tried to do things and 
failed sometimes; jellies wouldn’t alwaysjell; dresses 
wouldn’t always fit—in short, “the briars besetting 
every path” pricked the feet of these et lassies in 
their turn, as they do the feet of all earth-travelers. 

And then Uncle Phil found out,what was Dora’s gift. 
It had been dawning on him for some time, but one 
rainy day he startled the family by saying: ‘Sister 
Emily, Dora is the most gifted child you’ve got.” 

It was, as I said, a rainy day. “Ofcourse it had to rain,” 
Julia had said grimly, as they gathered into the break fast- 
room, “As I wanted to go to ride on horseback with 
uncle, I might have known it would rain.” 

“Tt is well you have got a beau that will wait tilla 
clear day,” said Dora, who was busy pulling up the 
blinds to the top pane, that they might get all the light 
there was to be had. 

“Ah, what a nice little blaze!” said Uncle Phil, limp- 
ing round to the grate; “which of you knew that I had 
rheumatism this morning?” 

“ Dora always keeps a little pile of wood and shavings 
hid away for mornings like this,” Jutia said, leaving the 
window, and coming to warm her cold nose by the cheer- 
ful glow. 

The mother entered with a cloud on her usually 
placid brow. 

“Bridget is sick, girls, not able to get out of bed.” 

“How lucky that it rains!” cried Dora; “no visitors, 
no going out; we can be busy bees to-day without moles 
tation. Sit down, and keep Uncle Phil from getting cross, 
mother, while we go and scratch up a little breakfast.” 

In avery short time a comfortable breakfast was on the 
table, everybody chatting pleasantly, and not a frown 
to be seen. It was at this moment that Uncle Phil 
announced his discovery that Dora was the most gifted 
child in the family. 

“Proof positive; I have made a bit of toast without 
scorching the edges,” said Dora, with a mocking little 
bow. 

“No,” saic Uncle Phil, gravely, in answer to the 
questioning eyes fixed upon him all around the table, 
“but Dora has that rare treasure, the gift of pleasantness, 
of being pleasant herself, and making other people feel 
so, no matter what is going on. I am sure that was the 
kind of woman the Apostle Peter was thinking of when 
he said it didn’t matter about plaiting the hair, and 
putting on gold ornaments, if a woman had that sweet, 
bright, quiet, unselfish spirit that the Lord thought so 
much of,” 

And then all the eyes fixed upon the speaker, filled up 
suddenly with loving tears, and everybody seemed tr» 
ing to kiss blushing Dora first. 

“Yes,” said the mothér softly; “‘ pleasantness—that is 
just my Dora’s gift!” 





handsome, they were delightful-looking girls, Erect, 


MoDonogh, Md. 


And the girls looked at their uncle as if they feared - 
























































































































LESSON HELPS. 


a a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.]} 











« July 7.—Samuel Called of God 1 Sam. 8: 1-14 
2. July 14.~—The Sorrowful Death of Eli 1Sam, 4: 1-18 
%. July 21.—Samuel the Reformer ........ 1Sam. 7 : 1-12 
4, July 28.—Israel Asking for @ King.........cc0. ccceccsccseeceeeereeseedl SAM. B 1 4-20 
6 August 4.—Saul Chosen of the Lorda.... ...) Sam, 9 : 15-27 





6. August 11.—Samuel’s Farewell Address. --+-) Bam. 12: 1-15 
7. August 18,—Saul Rejected by the Lord.............cccccsseseee 1Sam. 15 : 10-23 
8. August 25.—The Anointing of David 1 Sam. 16 : 1-13 
9. September 1.—David and Goliath.. nr ..1 Sam, 17 : 32-51 
10. September 8.—David and Jonathan. Seapegeu = Sam. 20:1-13 
11. September 15.— David Sparing Saul, 1 Sam. % ; 4-17 
12. September 22.—Death of Saul and His SonB...............000 18am. 31 : 1-13 
12. September 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam. 25 : 23-31, 
25-48 ; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 


LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1889. 
TitLzE: DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(1Sam. 20: 1-13. Memory verses, 3, 4.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


*1 And Dé’vid fled fron N&/ioth And David fied from Nafoth 
in Ra/mah, and came and said be- in Ramah, and came and said 

- fore Jén’a-than, What have I before Jonathan, What have I 
done? what is mine iniquity? done? what is mine iniquity? 
and what é my sin before thy and what is my sin before thy 
father, that he seeketh my life? father, that he seeketh my life? 
2 And he said unto him, God/| 2 Andhe said unto him, God for- 
forbid ; thou shalt not die: behold, bid; thou shalt not die: be- 
my father will do nothing either hold, my father doeth nothing 
great or small, but that he will either great or small, but that 
shew it me; and why should my he! discloseth it unto me: and 
father hide this thing from me? it why should my father hide 
#4 not so. this thing from me? it is not 
8 And Dé’vid sware moreover,| 880. And David sware more- 
and said, Thy father certainly over, and said, Thy father 
knoweth that I have found grace knoweth well that I have 
in thine eyes; and he saith, Let found grace in thine eyes; and 
not Jén’a-than know this, lest he he saith, L@ not Jonathan 
be grieved : but truly, as the Lorp know this, lest he be grieved: 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, but truly as the Lorp liveth, 
there is but a step between me and as thy soul liveth, there is 
and death, but a step between me and 
4 Then said Jén’a-than unto| 4 death. Then said Jonathan 
Da’‘vid, Wha er thy soul de- unto David, * Whatsoever thy 
sireth, I will ev o it for thee. soul 4 desireth, I will even do it 
5 And D&’vid said unto Jén’a-| 5 for thee. And David said unto 
than, Behold, to morrow is the Jonathan, Behold, to-morrow 
new moon, and I should not fail fs the new moon, and I should 
to sit with the king at meat: but not fail to sit with the king at 
lwteme go, that I may hide myself meat: but let me go, that I 
fi the field unto the third day at may hide myself in the field 
even. 6 unto the third day ateven. If 
6 If thy father at all miss me, thy father miss me at all, then” 

. then say, Da’vid earnestly asked say, David earnestly asked 
leave of me that he might run to leave of me that he might run 
Béth’-1é-hem his city; for there is a to Beth-lehem his city: for it 
yearly sacrifice there for all the is the yearly sacrifice there for 
7 allthe family. If he say thus, 
It is well; thy servant shal) 
have peace: but if he be wroth, 
then know that evil is deter 

8 mined by him. Therefore deal 
kindly with thy servant; for 
thou hast brought thy servant 
into a covenant of the Lorp 
with thee: but if there be in 
me iniquity, slay me thyself; 
for why shouldest thou bring 

9 metothy father? And Jona- 
than said, Far be it from thee: 
for if I should at all know that 
evil were determined by my 
father to come upon thee, then 
10 would not I tell it thee? Then 
said David te Jonathan, Who 
shall tell me if perchance thy 
father answer thee roughly? 
11 And Jonathan said unto David, 
Come and let us go out into 
the field. And they went out 
both of them into the field. 

12 And Jonathan said unto Da- 
vid, The Lorp, the God of 
Israel, be witness; when I have 
sounded my father about this 
time to-morrow, or the third 
day, behold, if there be good 
toward David, shall I not then 
send unto thee, and disclose it 

18 unto thee? The Lorp do so 
to Jonathan, and more also, 
should it please my father to 
do thee evil, if I disclose it not 
unto thee, and send thee awaf, 
that thou mayest go in peace: 
and the Lorp be with thee, as 
he hath been with my father. 
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7 If he say thus, Ii te well; thy 
servant shall have peace: but if 
he be very wroth, then be sure 
that evil is determined by him. 

8 Therefore thou shalt deal 
Kindly with thy servant; for thou 
hast brought thy servant into a 
covenant of the Lorp with thee: 
notwithstanding, if there be in 
me iniquity, slay me thyself; for 
why shouldest thou bring me to 
thy father? 

9 And Jén’a-than said, Far be 
it from thee; for if 1 knew cer- 
tainly that evil were determined 
by my father to come upon thee, 
then would not I tell it thee? 

10 Then said Dé’/vid to Jén’a 
than, Who shall tell me? or what 
thy father answer thee roughly? 

11 ¢ And J6n‘a-than said unto 
Da/vid, Come, and let us go out 
into the field. And they went 
out both of thera into the field, 

12 And Jén’a-than said unto 
Da’vid, O Lorp God of Is’ra-el, 
when I have sounded my father 
about to morrow any time, or the 
third day, and, behold, ¢ there be 
good toward Da’vid, and I then 
send not unto thee, and shew it 
thee; 

13 The Lorp do so and much 
more to Jén’a-than: but if it please 
my father fo do thee evil, then I 
will shew it thee, and send thee 
away, that thou mayest go in 
peace: and the Lorp be with thee, 
as he hath been with my father. 











1 Heb. uncovereth mine ear. 
doit for thee? *Heb, saith. 
The An @rican Committee would substitute “Far from it” for “God 
forbid” in verse 2, “ favour” for.‘‘ grace” in verse 3, and ‘‘ Jehovah” for 
“the Lonp” throughout. 


£0r, What doth thy soul desire, hat I should 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 


a brother.—Prov. 18 : 24. 


1, David's Distress, vs. 1-3. 
2. David’s Desire, vs. 4-8. 
3. Jonathan’s Fidelity, vs. 9-13. 


Gotpen Text: There isa friend that sticketh closer than 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Datty Home READINGS: 
M.—1 Sam. 20 /1-13. Fidelity of the obedient. 
T.—1 Sam. 18 : 5-16. Saul envious of David. 
W.—1 Sam, 18: 17-30. Saul plotting against David. 
T.—1 Sam. 19 : 1-24. Saul’s persistent enmity. 
F.—1 Sam. 20 :18-42. Jonathan’s fidelity. 
$.—Gen. 37 : 1-86. Envy among brothers. 
$.—Matt. 27 : 11-26, Sacrificed through envy. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DAVID’S DISTRESS. 
Il. Compelied to Flee: 

David fled from Naioth in Ramah (1). 
David fied, and escaped that night (i Sam. 19: 10). 

David arose, and fled that day for fear of Saul (1 Sam. we 10). 
Now he is fied out of the land from Absalom (2 Sam. 1 : 9). 
Take the young child and his mother, and flee ‘Matt. 13). 


il. Innocent of Wrong: 
What have I done? what is mine iniquity? (1.) 


Wilt thou sin, ... to slay David without a cause? (1 Sam. 19: 

There is neither evil nor transgression 3 mine hand (1 Sam, Avy 11.) 

Thou art more righteous than I (1 Sam. 24 : 17). 

What evil is in mine hand? (1 Sam. 26; 18.) 

lll. Exposed to Death: 

There is but a step between me and death (3). 

Saul... said, I will smite David oven to the wall (1 Sam. 18 : 11). 

Saul sought to smite David (1 Sam. 19 : 10). 

It was determined... to put David to death (1 Sam. 

David Sag ... 1 shail now perish one day by the 

(1 Sam. 27 : 1). 

1, ‘‘ What is my sin that he seeketh my life?” 
o ai (2) David's: conscious innocence. ‘ 

should my father hide thisthing from me?’’ (1),A son's 

+ ence; (2) A father’s duplicity; (3) A friend’s fidelit Pines 

8. ‘‘ There is but a step between me and death.”” (1) David's 
tion ; (2) Death’s nearness ; (3) Life’s uncertainties. 


i Hh of Saul 


(1) Sanl’s cruel 


II, DAVID’S DESIRE. 

|. Asked: 

Whatsoever thy soul desireth, I will even do it for thee (4). 
Ask what I shall give thee (1 Kings $ : 5). 

What wilt thou, queen Esther? (Esther 5 : 3.) 


Whether of the twain will ye that I release Jose you? (Matt. 27 : 21.) 
What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? (Mark 10 : 51.) 


|. Unfolded : 
Let me go....If thy father miss me at all, then say (5, 6). 
Saul my father seeketh to slay thee:... hide gets (1 Sam. 19: 2). 


So David hid himself in the field (1 Sam. 20 24). 
Saul said, ... Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse to meat? (1 Sam. 


20: 27.) 
Fetch him unto me, for he shall surely die (1 Sam. 20 : $1), 
MM. Entrusted : 
Therefore deal kindly with thy servant ( ~ 
Jonathan and David made a covenant (1 Sam : 8). 
Jonathan Saul’s son delighted much in David a ean: 19:2). 
Jonathan... ed him as he loved mes own soul (1 Sam. 20 : 17). 
i “4 love to me was wonderful (2 Sam. 1 : 26). 
” PR ene thy soul desireth, I will even do it for thee.” (1) 
unlimited sweep ; (v) An unqualified assurance, 
2 r If thy father miss me at all, then say—" (1) David’s intended 
> aa (2) Saul’s possible inquiry ; (3) Jonathan’s friendly 


: "Therefore deal kindly with thy servant.” 


distress ; (2) David's — appeal.—(1). Davi 
s response. 


(1) David's me | 
Jonathan's 


’a appeal; (2) 


III. JONATHAN’S FIDELITY. 
1. In Counsel: 
If... evil were determined, ... would not I tell it thee? (9.) 
Go in peace, forasmuch as we have “ie 53 my Sam. 20: 42). 
We took sweet counsel together (Psa. 55 
The sweetness... that cometh of hearty | counsel (Prov.. 27 ; 9}. 
Hear the word, ... and give them warning (Ezek. 33 : 7). 
li. In Fellowship : 
They went out both of them into the field (11). 
They kissed one another, and wept (1 Sam. 20 : 41). 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me (2 Sam. ‘1: 26). 


A friend loveth at all times (Prov. 17 : 17). 
A friend that sticketh closér than a brother (Prov. 18 : 24). 
Hi. In Helpfulness: 

If I disclose it not wnte thee, and send thee away (13). 
Jonathan went... at the time appointed mn David (1 Sam. 20 : 35), 
A brother is born for adversity (Prov. 17: 

Bear ye one another’s burdens Saal, 6: a) 
True yokefellow, help these women (Phil. 4: 8). 

1, “If I should at all know, ... would not af tell it thee?” 

seeming question ; (2) An actual assuran 

2 “They.went out both of them into the field. ag 

, te: (2) Desirable solitude, 
Go in peace: and the Lord be with thee.” 
* sent (2) Divine companionship. 


a 
(1) Chosen com- 
(1) Human separa- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


1. Characteristics of Friendship: 
Love (Proy. 17: 7 John 15 : 18). 
Sota Esther 6 : 18, f.c.). 





Confidence (Gen. 1: 
Service (Matt. 12: ; John 14 : 15, 98} 15 : 14), 
en or athy (Job 2: ve Prov. 1. 24). 
delity (Psa. 141 :5 ; Prov. 27: 6). 
Cheer (Prov. 27 : 9, a: Luke 15 : 29). 


2. Specimens of Friendship: 
David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 18: 19:2; 17). 
David and Hushi (2 Sam. 15 : 87; 1g? 16;1 Bh, 27 : $8): 
Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings 19 : 19-21 ; 2 Kings 2; 1-12). 
Paul and Silas (Acts 15 : 22, 40; a: 19- 40). 
God and Abraham (2 Chron. 20 : ; Isa. 41:8; Jas. 2: 23), 
Christ and Christians (John 15: isi. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEnts.—A complete rout of the Philistines 
followed the death of Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 52-54). Mean- 
while Saul inquired respecting David’s family, and at once 


David. The greetings of the Israelitish women on the return 





or sacrifice, and te hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 


Luasom Toric: Fidelity of the Obedient. 


from the campaign aroused the jealousy of Saul (1 Sam. 18 : 
6-9), and the narrative up to the death of the king is simply 


Jonathan, the son of Saul, became the devoted friend of 








consequences. At the very first, Saul cast a spear at David, 
as he played before the king (1 Sam. 18: 10-12). He wag 
then given a military position, and promised the eldest daugh- 
ter of the king for a wife, Saul hoping that he might fall ig 
battle. Failing to fulfil his promise about the eldest daugh. 
ter, the king sought to use the attachment of another daughter 
to David as a snare, but was obliged to give her to him in 
marriage (1 Sam. 18 : 13-29). The continued success of 
David against the Philistines only increased the jealousy of 
Saul, but the pleading of Jonathan averted its consequences 
(1 Sam. 18 : 30 to 19:7). Again Saul sought to kill David 
with his own hand, and, when he escaped, sent emissaries 
to slay him in his house (1 Sam. 19: 8-17), the plot being 
thwarted by his wife. David then escaped to Samuel, and 
Saul, following him to Naioth in Ramah, was made to 
“ prophesy ” (1 Sam. 19 : 18-24). 

Puiacres.—The place of the lesson seems to have been at 
Gibeah, the home of Saul. The name, meaning “hill,” was 
not uncommon in Palestine. This city was probably situated 
about four miles ‘north of Jerusalem, and is now called Tuleil 
el-Fool, “ Hill of Beans.” There is some dispute as to whether 
“Gibeah of Saul” and “ Gibeah of Benjamin”’ are identical, 
Other places mentioned are Naioth in Ramah, Bethlehem, 
and “the field.” 

‘Time.—The time is not indicated ; but probably was about 
a year or more after that of thé last lesson, in B. C, 1062 
(or 1066). 

Prrsons.—Saul, Jonathan, David. 

InctpENTs.—David flees from Naioth; seeks Jonathan, 
and tells him of his danger; Jonathan’s incredulity; the 
two devise a scheme to test Saul; Jonathan promises to notify 
David if there is evil in Saul’s heart toward him. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


We have now reached a crisis in the relations between 
Saul and David. At first David was a favorite with Saul, 
who loved and admired him greatly (1 Sam. 16: 21), and 
advanced him to high positions, and employed him on im- 
portant errands, in all which he acquitted himself in an 
admirable manner (1 Sam. 18:5). The popularity which 
David thus gained awakened Saul’s jealousy (1 Sam. 18: 8, 9), 
and the skill and tact with which he demeaned himself in 
all that he undertook excited his apprehensions (v. 15), s0 
that Saul sent him upon perilous enterprises with the secre 
hope that. he might lose his life; and, in fits of frenzy, he 
even sought to destroy him by his own hand. In all this, 
however, Saul had not yet openly declared himself the deter- 
mined enemy of David. It did not yet appear that the 
attempts upon David's life, made when his reason was 
clouded, indicated a fixed purpose, cherished when in full 
possession of’ his faculties, to compass David’s destruction. 
The point of time has now arrived when jealousy deepened 
into settled hatred; and designs which had before been 
secretly cherished were ‘openly avowed. From this time 
David becomes a fugitive, fleeing for his life, and Saul pur- 
sues him in the most malignant and unrelenting manner. 

In this dark and distressing picture there is one pleasing 
scene that it is delightful to dwell upon,—the lovely exhibi- 
tion of friendship between Jonathan and David, a friendship 
which began early (1 Sam. 18: 1, 3), and was maintained in 
spite of every obstacle, in the fact of Saul’s displeasure, with the 
knowledge, on Jonathan’s part, that David, rather than him- 
self, was destined to be his father’s successor. The strongest 
expressions are used to indicate the strength and intimacy of 
this friendship (1 Sam. 20: 17), which is further revealed in 
the tenderness of David’s lament over the untimely fate of 
his “brother Jonathan” (2 Sam. 1: 26), and of his care te 
befriend his surviving child (2 Sam. 9). 

Verse 1.—And David fled from Naioth in Ramah: Saul had 
aimed a javelin at David when the evil spirit from the Lord 
was upon him, and had sent persons to his house to kill him, 
in consequence of which David fled to Samuel at Naioth, 
The word means “ habitations.” Here a company of prophets 
dwelt under the superintendence of Samuel. Messengers 
were sent here by Saul three several times to arrest David, 
and Saul himself followed on the same errand; but the 
enthusiasm which pervaded the meetings of the prophets 
was contagiotis, and overpowered all who came in their 
vicinity. Saul and his messengers were so affected by this 
sacred influence, that they returned without accomplishing 
their purpose. Afier this occurrence, however, David, feel- 
ing that he was no longer safe there, left Naioth, and sought 
the friendly aid of Jonathan, who had once before reconciled 
Saul to him (1 Sam. 19 : 4).—And came and said before Jona- 
than, What have I done? what ts mine iniquity? and what is my 
sin before thy father, that he seeketh my iife? David was entirely 
Unconscious of having in any way offended Saul, or done any- 
thing which could account for his wishing to kill him, as he 

had recently shown a disposition to do. He asks to be told 
what is his iniquity,—that is, what crime or wrong-doing is 
laid to his charge; also, what is his sin before Saul; in what 
respect has he offended him; what fault has he to find with 
him. The fact is that his fault consisted in having done so 





the story of his unsuccessful attempts to kill David and the 





well, It was his successes, and the popular favor thence 
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resulting, which stirred Saul up against him. Just ‘after 
Saul had seemed to be appeased, and everything was going 
smoothly, a victorious campaign which David conducted 
(1 Sam. 19 : 8) roused Saul’s jealousy again. 

Verse 2.—And he said unto him, Far from it: The expres- 
sion here rendered “God forbid,” in both the Authorized 
Version and the Revised Version, does not contain the name of 
God, but is strictly an exclamation meaning “ unto profane; ” 
that is, let it be regarded as something profane or abhorrent, 
the thought of which is not to be tolerated. It is well repre- 
sented in English by the phrase “Far from it,” which the 
American Company accordingly preferred (comp. v. 9, where 
the Authorized Version and Revised Version have a similar 
rendering.— Thou shalt not die: Jqnathan had received this 
assurance from his father not long before (1 Sam. 19 : 6), and 
he was confident that David’s life was not really in danger. 
—Behold, my father doeth nothing either great or small: Noth- 
ing whatever (compare a like phrase, Num. 22: 18; 1 Sam. 
92:15; 25 : 36).—But that he discloseth tt unto me: Literally 
“yncovereth mine ear” (for the origin and meaning of the 
phrase, see on 1 Sam. 9:15). Jonathan was his father’s con- 
fidant in all matters.—And why should my father hide this thing 

me? it is not so: It has been thought that this language 
implies Jonathan’s ignorance of what had: just taken place. 
Some have consequently inferred that Jonathan must have 
been from home when Saul’s attempts upon David’s life 
(1 Sam. 19: 9-24) were made, and divisive critics have con- 
cluded that Chapter 20 is disconnected from the preceding, 
and from a different source. These assumptions are alike 
unnecessary. Jonathan knew of these violent outbreaks when 
the evil spirit came upon his father, and he was not in his 
right mind; but he did not think that they indicated his 
father’s permanent feeling toward David in his rational 
moments. That Saul was deliberately and of set purpose 
seeking David's life he did not believe. 

Verse 3.—And David sware moreover: In order to give the 
greater weight to his words in this matter, in which his life 
was so seriously involved, he makes a solemn appeal to God 
for the truth of what he says. The oath itself is in the last 
clause of the verse.—Thy father knoweth well that I have found 
grace [or favor] im thine eyes: Saul was aware of the strong 
attachment subsisting between his son and David.—And he 
saith: To himself.—Let not Jonathan know this, lest he be 
grieved: While freely telling you all his other, plans, and 
speaking to you without reserve on every other subject, he 
wishes to keep you in ignorance of his designs in this matter, 
for fear of paining you.—But truly as Jehovah liveth: Which 
is the most certain of all truths.—And as thy soul liveth: As 
surely as you are living yourself.—There is but a step between 
me and death: He was not sure of his life the next instant. 
Saul might have him put to death any moment.” There isa 
most affecting sense in which this is true of all men at all 
times, even when no obvious danger threatens. Such is the 
uncertainty of this frail life, and it is exposed to so many un- 
known dangers, that, at the very time when a man fancies 
himself most secure, his soul may be required of him. This 
should be recognized, not by being in a state of constant 
dread, but in a constant state of preparation for that which 
muy be so near at hand (Luke 12: 40). 

Verse 4.—Jonathan was deeply affected by the anxiety of 
his friend, and was willing to do anything that David could 
suggest in order to relieve it, 

Verse 5.— Behold, to-morro® ts the new moon: The Jewish 
months were regulated by the moon, as were all their annual 
festivals and religious observances. Their entire calendar 
was based upon the phases of the moon. There was no 
superstition and no idolatrous association in the sacredness 
attached to the new moon. As beginning a new period of 
time, it was appropriately connected with some grateful 
acknowledgment to Him by whom our lives are sustained 
and all our life is given. The Mosaic law prescribed that 
the trumpet should be solemnly blown, as a memorial before 
God, or a loud call upon him for his blessing (Num. 10 : 10), 
and that special sacrifices should be offered (Num. 28:11) at 
the beginning of their months, From Amos 8: 5 we learn 
that ordinary secular business was suspended at the new 
moon as'on the Sabbath. The passage before us shows that 
it was the habit of Saul as king to have a monthly festival at 
this time lasting for two days (v. 27).—And I should not fail 
to sit with the king at meat: It is urged by critics that David 
could not have felt any obligation to be present at the king’s 
table, and that Saul could not have expected him to appear 
there (vs. 26, 27) after such attempts upon his life as are 
recorded in the previous chapter. But there is no real in- 
consistency. What he had done in those paroxysms of a 
disordered mind might not be repeated in his ordinary con- 
dition. David, however, was plainly unwilling to put him- 
self again in Saul’s power by appearing at his table according 
to the custom of the season.— But let me go, that I may hide 
myself in the field: Secrete myself somewhere outside of the 
town in which Saul resided.— Unto the third day at even: That 
is, reckoned from the time when they were speaking. 

Verse 6.—J/ thy father miss me at all: Which he thought 
probable, but of which he does not seem to be entirely cer- 
tain.— Then say, David earnestly asked leave of me that he might 
tun to Beth-lehem his city: The falsehood is certainly not to be 





justified.— For it is the yearly sacrifice there for all the family: 
Literally, “sacrifice of the days,” one occurring at regular 
intervals, probably annual. The “family” was the technical 
name for the subdivisions of a tribe, of which there were five 
in the tribe of Judah (Num. 26: 20, 21). According to the 
law, sacrifices should be offered at the sanctuary. And this 
was observed as long as the ark remained at Shiloh. But, 
with the loss of the ark, the tabernacle ceased to be in any 
proper sense the dwelling-place of God. In the lack of any 
true sanctuary, the law restricting sacrifice to it was neces- 
sarily suspended; and, as Samuel had'by Divine direction 
offered sacrifice at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 16 : 2), so did the 
tribal family to which David belonged. 

Verse 7.—If he say thus, It is well: thy servant shall have 
peace: They were to gather from the manner in which Saul 
received David’s apology for his absence, how the king was 
affected toward him. If he accepted it in a gracious manner, 
it was an indication that he was not unkindly disposed to 
David. But if he was angry, it would show that his absence 
thwarted some malicious plan, and they might confidently 
infer that evil ts determined by him. 

Verse 8.—Therefore deal kindly with thy servant: The kind- 
ness that he solicits is that Jonathan will test Saul’s dispo- 
sition in the manner proposed, and inform him frankly of 
the result.—For thou hast brought thy servant into a covenant 
of Jehovah with thee: A solemn engagement of mutual affec- 
tion and support, formed as in the presence of God (1 Sam. 
18 : 3), which was subsequently renewed in still more affect- 
ing circumstances (1 Sam. 20: 16).—But if there be in me 
iniquity, slay me thyself; for why shouldest thou bring me to thy 
father: That is, for him to slay me. ’ 

‘Verse 9.—Far be it from thee: It is not to be thought of for 
a moment. You have done no wrong, and you shall not be 
put to death, either by me or my father. He had already 
given proof to David that he would not conceal it from him 
if his father were plotting against him (1 Sam. 19: 2). 

Verse 10.— Who shall tell me if perchance thy father answer 
thee roughly ? Without answering this question immediately, 
Jonathan proposes that they should go into the field (v. 11), 
where, after the renewal of pledges of mutual attachment, he 
suggests a scheme of signals (vs. 18, etc.), by which he can 
make known his father’s intentions to David without any 
person knowing or suspecting his object. 

Verses 12, 13.—He affirms in the most solemn manner that 
when he lias discovered, in the next two days, the state of 
his father’s feelings, he will without fail make it known to 
David.—Jehovah do so to Jonathan, and more also: The usual 
form of the Hebrew oath.—Jehovah be with thee, as he hath been 
with my father: The form of expression shows that he was 
aware that David would be his father’s successor on th 
throne (comp. 1 Sam. 23 : 16, 17). ; 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


No character in Scripture is more fascinating than that of 
Jonathan. His friendship for David is in itself a poem, so 
entirely did he forget the thought of self in his love for the 
son of Jesse, though he knew that he would be supplanted 
by him in the kingdom naturally his by inheritance. 

The first meeting of the two was well fitted to kindle 
admiration for the young Bethlehemite; but there must have 
been other attractions than the fame of a great exploit to 
draw out the strong affection David at once excited in the 
heart of Jonathan. Both were heroes; both had done great 
deeds,—the one in the fight with Goliath, the other in the 
wonderfully daring attack on the Philistines at Michmash. 
The sympathy of a heroic nature common to both must thus 
have drawn them together; but there must have been a 
winningness in David’s look and bearing to make so entire a 
conquest of Jonathan’s loving soul. 

The two friends saw each other on the day of the victory 
over Goliath. Led by Abner from the field to the presence 
of Saul, with the huge head of the Philistine still in his hand, 
David, bareheaded, in a simple peasant’s tunic, his “fair 
countenance” gleaming with excitement, his splendid eyes 
full of the light of battle, and his rich aubvrn curls encircling 
his head like gold, must have looked fit to win any heart. 
But it was not till he had told his artless story to Saul, so 
modest, so full of religious emotion, that “the soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul” of the young shepherd, so that 
“ Jonathan loved him as his own soul,” or as David himself, 
after his friend’s death, expressed it, “ He loved him more than 
men love women” (2 Sam. 1: 26). Taking off his own war- 
tunic, he put it on him, and insisted on arming him with his 
sword and bow, and putting round him his own costly girdle. 
No greater honor could be shown him than thus to clothe 
him with a robe from the prince’s own person; for in the 
East such a gift of an article of clothing “ which the king 
useth to wear” has in all ages been held as a supreme sign 
of favor,—as we see in the case of Mordecai, in the Book 
of Esther. 

The strength of the friendship thus suddenly formed was 
soon to be severely tested. Roused to morbid jealousy by the 
fame of David for his great exploit, Saul tried repeatedly to 





destroy him by demanding dangerous services at his hand; 
but his prudence in general conduct and his success in all he 
had to undertake only heightened his popularity and deep- 
ened the jealousy of Saul towards him. Indirect means 
having failed, the king finally proposed to Jonathan to take 
the young hero’s life; but, so far from complying, he pleaded 
his friend’s case so effectually with his father that David was 
able to return for a time to Saul’s presence without risk, 
But the old fever of hatred soon broke out again. Fresh 
forays against the Philistines brought David new glory, which 
so maddened the king that he hurled his huge spear at hia 

supposed foe with such force that it stuck in the wall. By 

the help of his wife Michal, Saul’s daughter, the intended 

victim escaped to Ramah, the home of Samuel. Pursued 

thither by Saul, he sought out Jonathan, to find out whether 

there was any hope of the king’s being reconciled to him. A 

plan was arranged by which David, lying in secure conceak 

ment, might learn from Jonathan’s shooting arrows beyond 01 

on the nearer side of a heap of stones near his friend, and by 

his directions to the lad sent by him to bring the arrows 

back, whether it was safe for him to seek the presence of 
Saul, or, better, that he should seek safety in flight. Nothing 
could exceed the tender love of Jonathan in the whole inci« 
dent. He would watch his father and guard the interests of 
his friend. Whatever his soul desired, he would do for 
him. There was no fear of his betraying him. If he knew 
that evil was determined against him, he would certainly 
give him warning. With a grand self-oblivion he thought 
of his friend as assuredly destined to be king, and touchingly 
prayed him, in return for the friendship shown him, to show 
equal kindness to his friend, should he live to see David tri- 
umph over all his enemies, adding that should he be dead 
when this triumph came, he trusted that he would continue 
his kindness to his children forever. He knew that a new 
dynasty too often sought to secure itself by murdering all the 
surviving members of that which it supplanted, and pledged 
David by their common God that this would not be the case 
toward his own descendants. 

The two friends parted with the most touching endear- 
ments. “As soon as the lad’? who had collected the arrows 
“‘ was gone,” we are told, “ David rose from beside the heap of 
stones” (Septuagint), behind which he was in hiding, “and 
fell on his face to the ground, and bowed himself three times; 
and they kissed one another, and wept one with another until 
David exceeded ;” that is, till David’s weeping grew over 
powering. “ And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, for- 
asmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name of Jehovah, 
saying, The Lord shall be between me and thee, and between 
my seed and thy seed, for ever.” 

For years from this time David's life was that of a fugitive 
in one part or other of the southern and southeastern uplands 
of Palestine. Jonathan saw him first again at Ziph, on the 
dry chalky downs south of Hebron, where the landscape sinks 
in a great step toward Beersheba. It is pre-eminently a 
“thirsty land;” for the rain filters at once through the 
porous chalk, leaving the surface arid and scorched by the 
fierce sun. A plot had been laid to betray David, but 
Jonathan, ever faithful to his friend, took care to forewarn 
him. Seeking him out in the stunted scrub on the hills 
where he was hiding, he “strengthened his hand in God,” 
telling him, moreover, that he need not fear, for Saul would 
not be able to find him. He knew, added he, that David 
would be king over Israel; and, with touching love and 


‘humility—with the humility, indeed, that is born of true 


love—said that, for himself, he would be the next below him, 
and that, also, Saul, his father, knew. In such fond dis 
course and mutual indulgence of their love, the two spent, 
we may be sure, as long a time as was safe; but the parting 
came at last, and they watched each other as long as either 
could be seen, then went their several ways to meet no more. 

Years passed, till, at length, on the rough sides of Mount 
Gilboa lay the corpsés of Saul and three of his sons, of whom 
one was Jonathan. He had fallen, as became so noble a hero, 
on the field of battle. His bow, so famous in Israel, became a 
show in the cities of the Philistines; his body, with that of his 
father, was ignominously nailed up on the wall of Bethshean, 
whence, however, the two were presently carried off by friendly 
hands from over the Jordan for becoming burial. ; 

The lament of David over his friend is enshrined forever 
in a poem preserved for us in the first chapter of 2 Samuel. 
Many years passed before David carried out his promise of 
protecting the children of his friend, but he did so in the 
end. Inquiries resulted in the discovery of a son of his, 
Mephibosheth, who, though a child when his father perished, 
and was then lamed in both feet by his nurse’s letting him fall as 
he was being carried off to safety, had, and was then, grown 
to manhood, and himself had a son, Mica (2 Sam. 9: 12), 
He had been taken over the Jordan and tenderly cared for, 
but was now removed to Jerusalem, where he “ did eat con- 
tinually at the king’s table,’ and enjoyed his grateful favor 
and protection. 

But David’s nature was less noble than that of Jonathan, 
Towards the close of his reign, his weakness in the govern- 
ment of his family, and the penalty exacted by Providence 
for his awful sin ia murdering Uriah the Hittite so treache 
erously, and for an end so ignoble led to the rebellion of 
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Absalom, Mephibosheth would fain have fled from Jeru- 
talem with him; but a treacherous steward, Ziba, had gone 
off with the ass on which he must, on account of his lame- 
ness, have ridden, and thus he had tostay behind. But from 
that day he “ neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, 
nor washed his clothes,” so deep was his grief for David's 
misfortunes. i 

On the very day of the king’s flight, however, while he 
was still only a little way past the top of the hill Olivet, and 
thus close to Jerusalem, the traitor Ziba met him with two 
ass-loads of bread, fruit, and wine, and took the opportunity 
of slandering his master by saying that he stayed behind in 
hopes that he might be raised to his father’s throne instead 
of David. Forthwith,on the mere word of the traitor, David 
confiscated all that belonged to Mephibosheth, and made it 
ever to Ziba. On the defeat of Absalom and the aged king’s 
feturn in triumph to Jerusalem, the ill-used prince sought 
his face, with all the marks of his continuous mourning on 
him, and told the story of Ziba’s villany. It was beyond 
question ; but, incredible though it may seem, all the satis- 
faction he obtained—son of Jonathan as he was—oconsisted in 
the rough answer and shamefully unjust decision: “ Why 
speakest thou any more of thy matters? I have said, Thou 
and Ziba divide the land.” Assuredly Jonathan would not 
have acted thus to the only son of David, and he a helpless 
‘eripple, cheated and vilified by a shameless slave. 
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JONATHAN, THE PATTERN OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The friendship of Jonathan for David comes like a breath 
of pure air in the midst of the heavy-laden atmosphere of 
hate and mad fury, or some little clear fountain sparkling up 
among the sulphurous slag and barren scorie of a voloaiie. 
There is no more beautiful page in history or poetry than 
the story of the passionate love of the heir to the throne for 
the young champion, whom he had so much cause to regard 
asarival, What a proof of the victory of love ever self is 
his saying, “ Thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be 
next unto thee”! (1 Sam. 23:17.) Truly did David sing in 
his elegy, “Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of woman;” for in that old world, in which the relations 
between the sexes had not yet received the hallowing and 
refinement of Christian times, much of what is now chiefly 
found in them was manifested in friendship, such as this 
which makes our lesson. Jonathan is the foremost figure in 
it, and the nobility and self-oblivion of his love is beautifully 
brought out, while David’s part is rather that of the loved 
than of the lover. The scene is laid in Gibeah, where Saul 
kept his court, and to which all the persons of the story seem 
to have come back from Samuel’s house at Ramah, Saul’s 
strange subjugation to the hallowing influences of the prophet’s 
presence had been but momentary and superficial; and it had 
been followed by a renewed outburst of the old hate, obvious 
to David’s sharpened sight, though not to Jonathan. In the 
interview between them, David is pardonably but obviously 
absorbed in self, while Jonathan bends all his soul to cheer 
and reassure his friend. 

There are four turns in the conversation, in each of which 
David speaks and Jonathan answers. David’s first question 
presupposes that his friend knows that his death is deter- 
mined, and is privy to Saul’s thoughts. If he had been less 
harassed, he would have done Jonathan more justice than to 
suppose him capable of knowing everything without telling 
him anything; but fear is suspicious He should have re- 
membered that, when Saul first harbored murderous pur- 
poses, Jonathan had not waited te be asked, but had disclosed 
the plot to him, and periled his own life by his remon- 
strances with his father. He should have trusted his friend. 
His question breathes consciousness of innocence of any 
hostility to Saul, but unconsciously betrays some defect in his 
confidence in Jonathan. The answer is magnanimous in its 
siletice as to that aspect of the question, though the subse- 
quent story seems to imply that Jonathan felt it. He tries 
to hearten David by strong assurances that his life is safe. 
He does not directly contradict David’s implication that he 
knew more than he had told, but, without asserting his igno- 
rance, takes it for granted, and quietly argués from it the 
indorreciness of David's suspicions Incidentally he gives 

‘us, in the picture of the perfect confidence between Saul and 
himself, an inkling of how much he had to sacrifice to his 
friendship. Wild as was Saul’s fury when aroused, and nar- 
row as had been his escape from it at an earlier time (1 Sam. 
14: 44), there was yet love between them, and the king made 
a confidant of his gallant eldest son. They “ were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives.” However gloomy and savage in his 
paroxysms Saul was, the relations between them were sweet. 
The most self-introverted and solitary soul needs some heart 
to pour itself out to, and this poor king found one in Jona- 
than. All the harder, then, was the trial of friendship when 
thie trusted son had to take the part of the friend whom his 
father deemed an enemy, and had the pain of breaking such 
close ties, How his heart must have been torn asunder! On 
the one side, the lonely father who clung to him: on the 





other, the hunted friend to whom he clung. It is a sore 
wrench when kindred are on one side, and congeniality and 
the voice of the heart on the other. But there are ties more 
sacred than those of flesh and blood’; and the putting of them 
sévond, which is sometimes needful in obedience to earthly 
love or duty, is always needful, if we would rightly enter- 
tain our heavenly Friend. 

Jonathan’s soothing assurances did not satisfy David, and 
he “sware” in the earnestness of his conviction. David gives 
a very good reason for his friend’s ignorance, which he has 
at once believed, in the suggestion that Saul had not taken 
him into his confidence, out of tenderness to his feelings. 
The friendship, then, was notorious, and, indeed, was an ele- 
ment in Saul’s dread of David, who seemed to have some 
charm to steal hearts, and had bewitched both Saul’s son 
and his daughter, thus making a painful rift in the family 
unity. It does not appear how David came to be so sure of 
Saul’s designs.) The incident at Ramah might have seemed 
to augur some improvement in his mood; and certainly there 
could have been no overt acts, or Jonathan could not have 
disputed the suspicions. Possibly some whispers may have 
reached David through his wife Michal, Saul’s daughter, or 
in the course of his attendance on the king, which he had 
now resumed, his quick eye may have noticed ominous signs, 
At all events, he is so sure, that he makes solemn attestation 
to his friend, and convinces him that, in the picturesque 
phrase which has become so familiar, ‘There is but a step 
between me and death.” Such temper was scarcely in accor- 
dance with “the prophecies which went before on” him. If 
he had been walking by faith, he would have called Samuel’s 
anointing to mind, and have drawn arguments from the vic- 
tory over Goliath, for trust in victory over Saul, as he had 
done from the lion and the bear. But faith does not always 
keep high-water mark, and we can only too easily sympathize 
with the momentary ebb of its waters. 

None the less is it true that this terror was unworthy, and 
showed that the strain of his anxious position was telling on 
his spirit, and making him not only suspect his earthly 
friend, but half forget his heavenly one. There was but a 
step between him and death; but, if he had been living in 
the serenity of trust, he would have known that the narrow 
space was as good as a thousand miles, and that Saul could 
not force him across it, for all his hatred and power. 

Jonathan does not attempt to alter his conviction, and 
probably is obliged to admit the justice of the explanation 
of his own ignorance and the truth of the impression of 
Saul’s purposes. But he does what is more to the purpose; 
he pledges himself to do whatever David desires. It is an 
unconditional desertion of his father and alliance with 
David; it is the true voice of friendship or love, which ever 
has its delight in knowing and doing the will of the beloved. 
It answers David’s thoughts rather than his words, He will 
not discuss any more whether he or David is right; but, in 
any event, he is his friend’s, 

The touchstone of friendship is practical help and readi- 
ness to do what the friend wishes, It is so in our friendships 
here, which are best cemented so. It is so in the highest de- 
gree in our friendship with the true Friend and Lover of us 
all, the sweetness and power of our friendship with whom we 
do not know until we say, “ Whatsoever thou desirest, I will 
do it,” and so lose the burden of self-will, and find that he 
does for us what we desire when we make his desires our law 
of conduct. 

Secure of Jonathan’s help, David proposed the stratagem 
for finding out Saul’s disposition, which had probably been 
in his mind all along. It says more for his subtlety than for 
his truthfulness. With all his nobility, he had a streak of true 
Oriental craft, and stood on the moral level of his times and 
country, in his readiness to eke out the lion’s skin with the 
fox’s tail. It was a shrewd idea to make Saul betray himself 
by the way in which he took David’s absence; but a lie is a 
lie, and cannot be justified, though it may be palliated, by 
the straits of the liar. At the same time, it is fair to remem- 
ber the extremity of David’s danger and the morality of his 
age in estimating, not the natute of his action, but the extent 
of his guilt in doing it. The same relaxation of the vigor 
of his faith which left him a prey to fear, led him to walk in 
crooked paths, and the impartial narrative tells of them with- 
out a word of comment. We have to form our own estimate 
of the fitness of a lie to form the armor of asaint. The pro- 
posal infornis us of two facts,—the custom of having a feast 
for three days at the new moon, and that of having an 
anntal family feast and sacrifice, neither of' which is 
prescribed in the law. More competent hands will deal with 
the grave questions as to the date of the ceremonial law, as 
affecied by these and similar phenomena; but I may be 
allowed the passing remark that the irregularities do not 
prove the non-existence of the law, but may be accounted 
for by supposing that, in such unsettled times, it had been 
loosely observed, and many accretions and omissions, some 
of them necessary in the absence of a recogn zéd center of 
worship, had crept in. That is a much less brilliant and 
much more old-fashioned explanation than the new one, but 
perhaps it is none the worse forthat. This generation is fond 
of making “ originality” and “ brilliancy” the tests of truth. 

David’s words in verse 8 have a touch of suspicion in 





them, in their very appeal for kind treatment, in their 
reminder of the “covenant” of friendship, as if Jonathag 
needed either, and still more in the bitter request to slay 
him himself instead of delivering him to Saul. He almost 
thinks that Jonathan is in the plot, and means to carry him 
off a prisoner. Note, too, that he does not say, “We made y 
covenant,” but, “Thou hast brought me into” it, as if it haq 
been the other’s wish rather than his, All this was beneath 
true friendship, and it hurt Jonathan, who next speaks with 
unusual emotion, beseeching David to clear all this fog out 
of his heart,"and to believe in the genuineness and depth of 
his love, and in the frankness of his speech. True love “jg 
not easily provoked,” is not soon angry, and his was true jn 

spite of many obstacles which might have made him as jeal. 

ous as his father, and in the face of misconstruction and gus. 

picion. May we not think of a yet higher love, which bearg 

with our suspicions and faithless doubts, and ever answers 

our incredulity-by its gentle “If it were not so, I would have 

told you’? 

David is not yet at the end of his difficulties, and next 
suggests how is he to know Saul’s mind. Jonathan takes him 
out into the privacy of the open country (they had apparently 
been in Gibeah), and there solemnly calls God te witness 
that he will disclose his father’s purposes, whatever they 
are. The language is obscure and broken, whether owing 
to corruption in the text or to the emotion of the speaker, 
In half-shaped sentences, which betray how much he felt his 
friend’s doubts, and how sincere he was, he invokes evil on 
himself if he fails to tell all. He then unfolds his ingenious 
scheme for conveying the information, which we must leave 
untouched. But note the final words of our lesson,—that 
prayer, so pathetic, su unssl‘sh in its recognition of David 
as the inheritor of the kingdom that had dropped from his 
own grasp, so sad in its clear-eyed assurance of his father’s 
abandonment, so deeply imbued with faith in the Divine 
word, and so resigned to its behests. Both in the purity of 
his friendship and in the strength of his faith and submission 
Jonathan stands here above David, and is far surer than the 
latter himself is of his high destiny and final triumph. It 
was hard for him to believe in the victory which was to dix 
place his own house, harder still to rejoice in it, without one 
trace of bitterness mingling in the sweetness of his love, 
hardest of all actively to help it and to take sides against his 
father; but all these difficulties his unselfish heart overcame, 
and he stands for all time as the noblest example of human 
friendship, and as not unworthy to remind us, as from afd 
off and dimly, of the perfect love of the firstborn Son of the 
true King, who has loved us all with a yet deeper, more 
patient, more self-sacrificing love. If men can love one 
another as Jonathan loved David, how should they love the 
Christ whd has loved them so much! And what sacrilege 
it is to pour such treasures of affection at the feet of dear 
ones here, and to give so grudgingly such miserable doles of 
heart’s love to Him! 

Manchester, England. | 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WAREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Shakespeare says of love, “Hast thou more of pain or 
pleasure?” Bailey says, “The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, 


is love;” and a French writer, “To love isto be a candidate 


for sorrow,”—he should have sgid to be a candidate for sacri- 
fices that ennoble others and glorify one’s self. Christ was a 
measureless lover, and hence glorified above every other. 

In David and Jonathan we have love free from passion, 
such as only great, pure souls can have, Jonathan’s soul 
was knit to the soul of David, and he loved him with a love 
surpassing that of women. That David was to take the 
kingdom naturally his, was not a pain, but a pleasure. Saul 
pointed this out clearly to Jonathan, but he joyed in the sacri- 
fice for David more than in a kingdom for himself. 

How could such lofty devotion exist? They were both of 
the most noble nature. They were both strong, clean, brave, 
full of highest daring, both inexplicably noble toward the 
mad king, and ineffably tender toward God. 

They had little intercourse. After Jonathan sent David 
from the court, he never saw him but once. It was when 
Saul was seeking David's life. Jonathan went to him in the 
wood, and “strengthened his hand in God,” and said, “Fear 
not: ... thou shalt be king over Israel.” 

Why need such friendships be so rare? The nomadic life 
did not require that great accumulations should be the chief 
end of life. There need not be such keen rivalry. The soul 
could go out for soul, instead of for money. It could give up, 
and yet retain,—give up the less and retain the greater and 
God-like. Friendship and love are worth more than worlds 
Great souls must have friends, Worlds are not enough. 

It is useless to seek friendships by services and presents, 
These cannot be large enough to buy a soul worth having; 
they only whet the appetite for more. And gratitude is a 
most uncomfortable servitude. Love only can bring friends, 

There have been most amazing friendships between man 
and man, between woman and woman,—David and Jonathan, 
Damon and Pythias, Jesus and John. 


Friendships of earth are the star-sparkles im the utter 
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ndships of heaven will be the glory of mid-day. 
Earth with its rivalries may build up souls so great, that 
when the rivalries are over, and there is no fever of getting, 
the friendships of heaven may be sublime. Interests will 
not be diverse, but common ; 
“ For sparks electric only strike 
On souls electrigally alike.” 

Jealousies born of sexual relations will, be gone, and the 
infinite example of measureless and everlasting love will 
have full play. 

Denver, Colo, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


David... said before Jonathan, ... What is my sin before 
thy father, that he seeketh my life? (v. 1.) Itis hard to be at 
variance with those who are dear to our dear ones, It is 
hard to have the friends of our friends hostile to us without 
a cause. It would be so pleasant to have the loving regard 
of all who ate linked lovingly with those whem we love. 
But with this world as it is, it is not always within our power 
to be on pleasant terms with the family and friends of those 
whom we prize most highly. The best we can hope to do, is 
to be without blame when we are fotind fault with or are 
hated by those who are near to our dear ones, 

He said, ... God forbid ; thou shalt not die: ... why should 
my father hide this thing from me? é is not so (v. 2). It is 
sometimes hatd for one who loves us very dearly to believe 
that his loved onés are set against us immovably. Because 
our friend loves us, he is inclined to suppose that others love 
us; least of all does it seem probable to him that those whom 
he loves can have it in their hearts to hate one who is known 
tobe dear to him. And this is one of the chiefest trials in 
many a sacred friendship. It brings not peace, but division, 
into the circle entered by it; and it forces suspicions and 
doubts between those who were before in loving onetiess. 
But because a sacred friendship is a source of such discom- 
forts, it does not follow that the friendship has not God's 
approval, nor that it ought to be disallowed of man. 

David ... said, Thy father knoweth well that I have found 
grace in thine eyes; and he saith, Let not Jonathan know this, 
lest he be grieved : but truly as thy soul liveth, ... there ts but a step 
between me and death (v.38). When we must be explicit in 
disclosing to a friend important and unpleasant facts con- 
cerning those who are dear to him, let us do it tenderly, and 
with a careful considerateness toward his loved ones. Let 
w refrain from suggesting that those whom he loves have 
not been true to him; and let us see to it that so far as may 
be the blame of the trouble is ascribed to our own unloveli- 
ness, Above all, let us beware of seeking to make a breach 
between our friend and those to whom he is bound by ties of 
affection and kinship, There is no real friendship where 
there is not a readiness to do all this, 

Then said Jonathan unto David, Whateoever thy soul desireth, 
ZT will even do % for thee (v. 4). A friend who is a friend can be 
depended on to the uttermost. And he is all the truer friend to 
his friend when he is true also to his own family. Friendship 
may, indeed, bring hatreds where they ought not to be; but 
friendship brings no justification for any lack of loving fidelity 
in any relation of life. It is the charm of a sacred friendship 
that it makes him who is true as a friend truer also in every 
sphere, and to every responsibility, trust, and relation. 

Tf thy father miss me at all, then say, David earnestly asked 
leave of me that he might run to Beth-lehem his city : for it ie the 
yearly sacrifice there for all the family (v.6). If what David 
here said was true, there was no lie on Jonathan's pért in 
repeating it. But if it was a lie, it finds no justification in 
the fact that David and Jonathan were willing to use it as an 
expedient in their dilemma, With their Oriental training, 
they may not have known any better; but with our Christian 
training we ought to know better, A lie is none the less a 
lie, nor any more to be approved, because of some hoped-for 
gain through its telling. David and Jonathan are an ¢xam- 
ple to us so far as their course is a correct one; but they area 
warning to us so far as they failed to do right in any particular. 

Dawid said, .. . If there be in me iniquity, slay me thyself; for 
why shouldest thou bring me to thy father? And Jonathan said, 
Far be tt from thee: for if I should at all know that evil were de- 
termined by my father to come upon thee, then would not I tell tt thee? 
(vs, 5-9.) A true friend can unhesitatingly trust himself to a 


true friend, even when there is a family quarrel over the | 


friendship. No friend need ever say to a friend, Choose 
between me and your father; or, Your father hates me; 
therefore, if you love me, you must hate him; but he can 
say confidently, Look into all the facts of this case, and, if I 
am at fault, cut me off, or cause my ruin. Nor need the other 
say to him, Because my father hates you, therefore I must 
leave you to yourself. I cannot be true to you and true to 
him, Friends ¢an be true to one another in a sacred friend- 
ship, and they will be, without being untrue to those who 
disapprove their friendship, or who love the one of them and 
hate the other, And this it is that makes a sacred friendship 
such a blessing unspeakable, 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


David and Jonathan; of, the Golden Rule Exemplifted.— 
For the right understanding of many of these lessons, the 
teacher will have to see that the scholars understand the con- 
nection. Saul’s jealousy was the cause of much sorrow to 
David. In spite of the fact thet he was Saul’s son-in-law, 
and that he had helped to establish Saul’s kingdom, and had 
not in any way sought to ascend the throne, Saul hated him, 
and sought to take his life. By stratagem, by personal effort, 
by commanding others, he sought to slay David, In all this 
fight of affliction David had one fast friend at court, and that 
was Jonathan. Our lesson gives us but another instance of 
how Jonathan stood true to David in the midst of all his 
troubles. David was obliged t6 flee from Saul, and, in his 
simplicity, asked his friend what the cause of his father’s 
anger against him was. Jonathan comforted his friend, 
assuring him that he would not be killed. To this, David 
replied that Jonathan did not know the bitter spirit that his 
father cherished, because his father hid it from his eyes. 
Then David asked him to find out just how Saul, his father, 
felt about him, so that he might know how te govern him- 
self. This Jonathan promised to do; and they then make 
an arrangement as to how Jonathan shall let his friend know 
what he finds out about the mind of the king. In all this 
interview we see very clearly the grand spirit that Jonathan 
has in his heart for his friend; but to truly understand how 
grand this spirit was, we must look at it a little more in 
detail, There were many reasons that might have led 
Jonathan to act im a very different way. Had he been a 
man like many whom we meet in these times, he certainly 
would not have been as true to David as he was; for jealousy 
might have led him to cutse David, as his father did. David 
was very popular with the people, because of his victory 
over Goliath, as well as because he had gained other victories 
over their hated foes, the Philistines, But popularity often 
arouses the spirit of jealousy in the hearts of those who wish 
that they enjoyed*the same popular applause. In our last 
war, how many heartburnings there were when the fame of 
one general was sung, to the exclusion of that of another! 
What bitter hatreds arose among generals, because one 
thought that another had been wrongly preferred before him | 
This jealousy had filled the heart of Saul with the spirit of 
murder; and it might very naturally have had the very same 
result in the case of Jonathan, Humanly speaking, if Saul 
had occasion to hate David, Jonathan had more, Because, 
though David might not try to seize the reins of govern- 
ment while Saul was alive, he might more readily do so after 
the death of Saul; and, of course, this would prevent Jona- 
than from ever ascending the throne, That Jonathan often 
thought of this, there can be no doubt. Yet all this raised 
mo spirit of envy or jealousy im his noble heart, This 
was grand | 

In view of these temptations to oppose his friend, because 
of the real conflict that there was between their earthly 
prospects, we might have thought that the most that could 
be expected of this noble young man was that he should not 
oppose David. He might have said, “David is in my way. 
I will not oppose~him; but there is no call for me to befriend 
him in any particular degree, It can hardly be expected 
that a man should literally help on his rival.” But the 
spirit that animated Jonathan was a fe¢ nobler spirit than 
this; for he not only refused to hinder his friend, or even to 
remain neutral, but he actively befriended him as no one 
else at court was able todo. And all this he did at the risk 
of his own life. “Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,” is the teaching that falls from bur Master’s lips. 
Ah, Master! see, long before thou didst utter this teach- 
ing, Jonathan had exemplified it in his life. Yes, when 
Jonathan fell in love (1 Sam. 18: 1) with David, he gave up 
to him everything, and, from that day to the end of his life, 
he clung to him closer than a brother. As an example of 
friendship between man and man, this affection between 
David and Jonathan fully matches that between Ruth 
and Naomi. * 

Now, let the teacher talk freely with the class about the 
changll that would take place ia our families if only this 
friendship between these two men were more fully exempli- 
fied. What things that we daily see would swiftly perish, 
and what \heartburnings would cease! Strife would die out, 
and peace would take its place. Families that have been 
rent asunder, and friendships that have been broken, would 
be brought together again. Divorces, that are a scandal over 
the whole land, would no longer be heard of, and the spirit 
of Christ would prevail. Is this notso? But, come closer 
still to the scholar, and ask, “ What change would take place 
in your life, if this same spirit were to have rule over you?” 
That is the practical part of the lesson for me; and if 1 do 
not reach anything in a lesson that touches my own life, then 
I have not made that lesson a practical one for niyself. 

Many teachers will not want to close this lesson without 
drawing a parallel between the love of Jonathan for David 
and that of the Lord for us. This will not be hard todo; for, 
while in every particular the one surpasses the other, it is yet 
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cost him much; so the love of the Master cost him much. 
2. Jonathan’s love brought him nothing except the joy of 
loving and of helping his friend; so, too, with the Saviour. 
3. The love of Jonathan was stedfast to the end; and in this, 
too, the love of Jesus for us resembles that of this grand man, 
There are some respects, however, in which the love of Jesus 
far surpasses that of Jonathan for David. So far we have 
been comparing them; now we must contrast them: 1, 
David never did any injury to Jonathan; but, while we 
were yet sinners, in due time Christ died for the ungodly, 
2. David never rejected Jonathan’s love; but we have often 
rejected the love of the Saviour. He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not. 38, After David accepted 
the friendship of Jonathan, he never wounded it; but we 
have often wounded our Master since we have taken him for 
our best friend. The contrasts thus show us clearly how 
great is the love of the Lord for us. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This lesson must oontain more of David’s life-story than is 

in the selected verses, and give, so far as those in a primary 

class can comprehend, an account of the enmity of Saul ae 

well as the friéndship of David and Jonathan. 

King Saul.—The bold, handsome king was not always brave 
or happy; there were times when he seemed crazy. We do 

not know whether he was really insane, or whether it was the 
result of his own ill-temper which he did not try to conquer; 

but he would be in such a rage that, to those eround him, he 
seemed possessed of an evil spirit. Some of his servants said 
that, if he would find a man who could play on the harp be- 
fore him, the evil spirit would depart. One of his servants 
said that he had seen a son of Jesse, cunning in playing, a 
man of war, prudent, and a comely person,—that is, one who 
was handsome to look upon. So Saul sent to Jesse,.and said, 
“Send me David thy son, which is with the sheep.” Would 
not any father be pleased, do you think, to have his son asked 
to stand before the king? Jesse sent David, and with him a 
present of bread, wine, and a kid. David came before Saul, 

and the king loved him greatly, and made him his armor- 
bearer. When the evil spirit came, the young armor-bearer 
brought his harp, and soothed him with swéet music, “0 
Saul was refreshed, and was well.” Then, for a while, David 
went back to his flocks, It seems as if Saul soon forgot the 
young shepherd and his harp. Who was the great enemy of 
the Israelites whom David killed? What did the Philistines 
do when their giant was slain? When the Israelites came 
back from their chase after the flying enemy, David brought 
the giant’s head to Jerusalem, but his shining brass armor he 
put in his tent. King Saul asked his chief captain, “ Whose 
son is this youth?” He did not know; but, when David 


great head of the giant in his hand. Saul did not remember 
the shepherd harp-playet, for he asked, “Whose son att 
thou?” David answered for himself What was his father’s 
namie? Where did he live? 

Jonathan.—King Saul had a son, a brave soldier, and wheti 
he saw David he loved him. Saul would not let David go 
homie to his father’s house, but kept him in his own family, 
and David and Jonathan made a covenant or promise that 
they would always be true friends) Jonathan, the prince, 
was rich, and gave to David/such clothes as were fit to wear 
in the palace; for a shepherd’s cloak and scrip were not for 
a king’s follower. Jonathan gave him his own sword and 
bow and costly girdle. David was faithful; he went wher- 
ever Saul sent him on errands of war or of peace. David 
“behaved himself wisely ;” he was set “over the men of war,” 
and he pleased the people and pleased Saul’s servants. — 

Saul Angry.—Saul was envious of the praise and love given 
to David. When troops came back from war, women met 
them, singing, “Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands.” Saul wes angry, raving; the evil spirit came 
again. He said, “They have given me thousands, and to him 
ten times as many. What cen he have more but the king- 
dom?” Day after day he raved in his madness before all in 
the house, and David played on the harp as before. Saul 
was not too crazy to know who played, and why he hated him, 
and more than once he threw a spear or sharp lance at David 
to kill him. » David escaped; then Saul made him a captain 
over a thousand soldiers, to go and fight the Philistines, for 
he hoped they would kill him; but the Lord was with David, 
and he prospered, and all Israel loved him. What had 
been promised to the man who should kill Goliath? Saul 
did not keep his word, but he said he would give his eldest 
daughter to be David's wife if he would be brave and fight 


the Lord’s battles. Which did Saul hope for most, to win 
the Lord’s battles or to have David killed? Was there murder 
in his heart? David, in his meekness, said, “Who am I, a 


poor man, that I should be son-in-law to the king?” Another 
daughter of Saul’s loved David, and when Saul knew it he 
was, pleased, and said if David would go out with his men 
and kill one hundred Philistines he should have Michal his 





like to it. For example: 1. The love of Jonathan for David 


daughter for his wife. David went out, killed two hundred, 
and came back safely; for the Lord was with him, Thea 


came back, Abner the captain took him before Saul, with the - 
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Saul was determined to kill him, and told Jonathan and his 
servants to slay him, 

Dawid and Jonathan.—David knew his danger. Jonathan 
tried to save him, He reminded his father of all David's 
daring and victories for Israel; and then Saul said, “As the 
Lord liveth, he sha]! not be put todeath.” For a time David 
returned, There was war again, and David conquered. Again 
David played the harp, and again he escaped Saul’s spear. Then 
Saul sent to his house to kill him in his bed, but the servants 
found only a wooden image covered and resting on the pil- 
low ; for his wife knew her father’s rage, and had let her 
husband down outside the window. David went to Samuel 
at Ramah, and Saul pursued him there. Afterwards David 
talked with Jonathan. “What have I done,” he asked, that 
thy father “seeketh my life?” Jonathan could not believe 
that Saul would kill him after his promise; but David knew, 
and said, “Truly, ... there is but a step between me and death.” 
“To-morrow,” said David, “is the new moon, and I should 
not fail to sit with the king at meat. But let me go and hide 
in the field until the third day. If thy father miss me, say, 
David earnestly asked leave to go to Bethlehem. If your 
father says It is well, then I may have peace; but if he is 
angry, know that it means’ evil.” They talked lovingly 
together in the name of the Lord, for the truest friends are 
those who are true to God. Jonathan hoped, for blessings 
upon David, for he made him promise to remember in kind- 
ness all of his house when the Lord should have cut off all 
his enemies. Jonathan might have hoped to be a king after 
his father Saul, if David had not been chosen and anointed ; 
but he loved David as he loved his own soul. 

The Hiding-Pluce.—Jonathan agreed to show David by a 
sign whatever he found out; so they parted, saying, “The 
Lord be between me and thee... for ever.’ The second day 
Jonathan had to excuse David’s absence from Saul’s table. 
Saul was angry, and told Jonathan he would never have the 
kingdom while the son of Jesse lived; and, in his rage, he 
threw a javelin to kiil his own son, Jonathan was angry, 
rose from the table, and could not eat. 

_ In the Field. —In the morning Jonathan took a little lad 
and went to the appointed place. When he had shot an 
arrow, he said to the lad, “Is not the arrow beyond thee? 
Muke speed, haste, stay not.’ David heard; he knew he 
must muke haste for his life. Jonathan sent the boy away 
to carry his bow and arrows, and then David came from his 
hiding-place, dnd fell on his face to the ground. They kissed 
and wept and parted as they repeated their covenant and 
prayer, “The Lord be between me and thee.” 

Closer Than a Brother.—Did David’s brothers show any 
brotherly love? Was not Jonathan nearer and dearer than 
any of them? How did he save David's life? Was he 
willing to intercede for him? One of the dear names by 
which Jesus is.often called is “our elder brother,” but no 
earthly brother ever so loved another as Jesus loves all who 
truly love him. For the love of David, Jonathan was eager 
to save him, even though it might keep him from the throne; 
but the Son of God gave his life that his friends might share 
his throne and his glory. The love of David and Jonathan, 
and of John the disciple and Jesus, are two pictures of truest 
friendship and love between friends which are given us to 
show how near and dear may be our love for Jesus. Can 
you so love him? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM, 


“ JoNATHAN Lovep Him.”—There is a touch of Oriental 
romance in the story of David and Jonathan. It is “the 
first biblical instance of such a dear companionship as was 
common in Greece, and has been since in Christendom imi- 
tated, but never surpassed, in modern works of fiction.” “Thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women,” is the 
intensest expression of that closest affection, if the thrilling 
dirge of David over the fallen king and prince. The idea of 
adoption was more familiar to other nations than to Israel, 
where, owing to the very etrict laws of hereditary succession, 
connected with the eager desire to share in the ancestry of 
the promised Messiah, such artificial ties, beyond those of 
blood-relationship, were of rare occurrence. But if such a 
voluntary brotherhood were unusual among the Hebrews, 
yet more unusual is the utter absence of jealousy on the part 
of Jonathan. The whole history shows how this passion of 
jealousy and suspicion overpowered the whole better nature 
of Saul,—the more it breaks out in the father, the more 
striking is the unselfish affection of the son, so unlike the 
morbid dread of rivals, which dominates the policy of every 
Eastern monarch; for Jonathan could scarcely have been 
ignorant of the divinely directed destiny of his adopted 
brother. He had doubtless heard from the lips of David 
himself the incidents of Samuel’s visit and of his friend's 
anointing to be his father’s successor. Yet he knew full well 
that no act of David's would ever precipitate the crisis, any 
more than any act of his own could change the destiny. 
Nothing short of this knowledge and these convictions can 
be inferred from the parting conversation of thetwe. While 





every act of Saul is in exact keeping with the character of 
the irritated and suspicious Oriental despot, the whole con- 
duct of his generous and noble-minded son is in the strongest 
contfast with that of ordinary selfishness, There is an abso- 
lute oblivion of self in every incident. 

IskaEv’s “ ARTILLERY.”—The simple stratagem by which 
Jonathan arranged what he believed was his farewell meet- 
jng with David (though they did meet once again), illustrates 
the military taste of his tribe in its love of archery. Archery, 
or “artillery,” as it was called by our old writers, formed the 
chief missile arm of ancient warfare. The name “artillery” 
was only gradually transferred to “ ordnance,” as may be seen 
by its employment by our translators in this chapter (v. 40) 
more than two hundred years after the introduction of fire- 
arms. As the spear (the representative of our bayonet) was 
the weapon of the stalwart soldiers of Judah, so the bow is 
repeatedly mentioned as the weapon in the use of which the 
men of Benjamin excelled. The configuration of their coun- 
try, a crowded mass of dome-shaped little hills with a net- 
work of the narrowest of valleys intersecting them in all 
directions, would prevent the employment of compact masses 
of spearmen in warfare, while admirably suited for the tactics 
of active light-armed archers. Hence not only the common 
soldiers, but the highest in rank, as the king’s son, continually 
exercise their prowess with the bow, both with the right 
hand and the left; aad “the bow of Jonathan turned not 
back,” but unerringly sent the arrow to its mark, 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE 


How did Jonathan’s love of David originate? (1 Sam. 17: 
57,58; 18:1.) How did Saul’s love of David originate? 
(1 Sam, 16: 16-22.) What element is noticeable in Jonathan’s 
love which does not a)pear in Saul’s? (1 Sam. 16: 23; 18: 
4) How is God’s love manifested toward us? (1 John 4: 
8-10.) What element will characterize dil our love, which 
has its source in Christ? (Matt, 20:28.) For how long a 
time was Jonathan's love pledged to David? (1 Sam. 18 : 3.) 
How long will Gou’s love for all who are in Christ endure? 
(Rom. 8 : 38, 39.) 

What first caused Saul’s love to fail? (1 Sam. 18 : 6-15.) 
Give an account of his first efforts to ensnare David. Describe 
Jonathan’s service as intercessor. How frequently do we 
need the service of Christ as intercessor? (Heb. 7: 25) 
What excited Saul’s enmity the second time, and how was 
David delivered? (1 Sam. 19 : 8-24.) To whom did David 
flee for help in this day of trouble? (v. 1.) What is one of 
the first qualifications of an intercessor, or mediator? (v. 2; 
Gen. 18: 16,17; John 5: 20.) How near to death do we 
live daily? (v. 3.) How much was Jonathan willing to do 
for David? (v. 4.) What limitation on Jonathan’s part 
would David undoubtedly take into account in proffering his 
request? What limitations on our own part must we take 
into account in making our requests known unto God? What 
assurance have we that he will not withhold any good thing 
requested? (Rom. 8: 32; Pea, 34: 10.) 

What knowledge did David desire to gain through Jofia- 
than? (vs. 5-74) Through whom alone can we gain a 
knowledge of our heavenly Father? On what ground may 
we ask favor of Christ? (v. 8.) Describe the renewal of the 
covenant between Jonathan and David (vs. 9-17). To 
which house did all future power belong? How long shall 
his house continue? (2 Sam. 7:16.) If we regard Jonathan 
as typical in any measure, what limitation,to the parallelism 
must we observe? (Prov. 18 : 24.) How may we know that 
we have the friendship of Christ? (John 15: 14, 15.) Com- 
plete the story of David’s escape by the aid of Jonathan 
(vs. 18-42). 

Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS. 


JONATHAN DAVID 


FROM SAUL, 


CHRIST zs US 


FROM SIN. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“T’ve found a friend.” 

One there is above all others.” 

Oh, could I speak the matchless worth!” 
Jesus, thou art the sinner’s friend.” ° 
“My Saviour, my almighty friend.” 

** Now I have found a friend.” 

 Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ How pleasant thus to dwell below.” 

“ Behold, hew good a thing it is.” 





—$—$—$—__— 
LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is Jonathan, rather than David, who stands out in bean. 
tiful nobility of character in the story of this lesson, No 
the love of David and Jonathan, but Jonathan’s love fop 
David, is here illustrated. The exhibit is not of Daviq and 
Jonathan as friends, but of Jofathan as the friend of David, 
And it is profitable to study the character of Jonathan as 8 
pattern of unselfish and self-forgetful friendship. 

Jonathan’s first sight of David was in the light of a sug- 
cessful rival; but it was at that first sight of David tha 
Jonathan loved him as his own life. From that time onward 
Jonathab’s friendship for David never failed or wavered, Oy 
the face of it, Jonathan had everything to lose, and David 
had everything to gain, through this friendship; but Jong. 
than appears truer to the friendship than David in all the 
crises of its history. 

Jonathan’s love for David costs Jonathan the loving con. 
fidence of his dearly loved father. Jonathan’s love for David 
brings safety to David from the anger of Jonathan’s father, 
David comes to Jonathan to seek his help, when he finds 
himself in peril; but in his coming he shows a lack of that 
trust in his frierd’s fidelity which that friend’s character 
justified. Jonathan lovingly affirms and proves his faithful. 
ness, although he evidently feels the sting of David's doubt 
of him. 

Jonathan loved David because of what David was in him. 
self, not for what David was to Jonathan. David's was q 
noble character, to command such a love as Jonathan’s 
Jonathan’s was a nobler character, to be capable of such 
love as he gave to David. All of us would be glad to hav 
such a friend as Jonathan. Who of us is ready to be such a 
friend as Jonathan ? 

The Son of the King of kings loves us with a love sur. 
passing that of Jonathan for David. That love will never 
fail us, however we may fail of its appreciation or of its 
return. 

“No character in Scripture is more fascinating than that 
of Jonathan,” says Dr. Geikie. “His friendship for David 
is in itself a poem, so entirely did he forget the thought of 
self in his love for the son of Jesse, though he knew that he 
would be supplanted by him in the kingdom naturally his 
by inheritance.” 

“IIe stands for all time,” says Dr. McLaren, “as the 
noblest example of human friendship, and as not unworthy 
to remind us, as from afar off and dimly, of the perfect love 
of the first-born Son of the true King, who has loved us al 
with a yet deeper, more patient, more self-sacrificing love. 
If men can love one another as Jonathan loved David, how 
should they love the Christ who has loved them so much! 
And what sacrilege it is to pour such treasures of affection 
at the feet of dear ones here, and to give so grudgingly such 
miserable doles of heart’s love to Him!” 

“Tt is useless,” says Bishop Warren, “to seek friendships 
by services and presents. These cannot be large enough to 
buy a soul worth having; they only whet the appetite for 
more, And gratitude is a most uncomfortable servitude. 
Love only can bring friends.” 

Of the applications of the lesson-truths, Dr. Schauffler 
says: “ Many teachers will not want to close this lesson with- 
out drawing a parallel between the love of Jonathan for 
David and that of the Lord for us. This will not be hard to 
do; for, while in every particular the one surpasses the 
other, it is yet like to it. For example: 1. The love of 
Jonathan for David cost him much; so the love of the Mas- 
ter cost him much, 2. Jonathan’s love brought him nothing 
except the joy of loving and of helping his friend; s0, too, 
with the Saviour. 3. The love of Jonathan was stedfast to 
the end; and in this, too, the love of Jesus for us resembles 
that of this grand man [for David].” _ 

Faith Latimer adds: “The love of David and Jonathan, 
and of John the disciple and Jesus, are two pictures of truest 
friendship and love between friends which are given us to 
show how near and dear may be our love for Jesus.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


“What have I done?” is a good question for any man to 
ask, when he finds himself in trouble. “ What is mine in- 
iquity?” David may not have been at fault in this instance; 
but that does not show that all of us are free from blame 
when others hate us, j 

“There is but a step between me and death.” Old Flavel 
said that is a mistake to say that death is a precipice toward 
which we are walking, and over which we shall plunge when 
we come to its brink; for death is a precipice along the edge 
of which we are walking all the time. At every moment 
there is but a step between us and death. 

If we are true in our friendships, we shall be ready to 
serve those whom we love, at any and every cést to ourselves, 
consistently with our duty to the right. The question what 
they desire settles the question of what we are glad to do, 
within these limits 

The best wish that we can wish for a friend is that the 
Lord will be with him, as He has been with those whom we 
have known in his loving service. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 
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PRAYER-MEETING HINTS. 


Hints for the conduct of social prayer-meetings are 
sure to be valued by many who have the responsibility 
of leading such gatherings. The following hints, as 
given by Mr. Moody at the Stutlente’ Conference in 
Northfield, are reported by Mr. William ©. Finck of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

“First, have the room well ventilated,—and always 
full; if there are not enough people to fill all the benches, 
pile up or push together the benches so they can’t use 
them. Make them all sit together. Get them to take 
part. Don’t allow hypocrites to speak. Be brief; the 
Jeader often kills the meeting by talking all the time. 
Don’t let a man get up and read a great long chapter, 
and say he has nothing to say, and then take twenty 
minutes to say it in. Go among the people, and get 
them to promise to take part. If there is a scarcity of 
men, get the ladies to take part. The meetings often 
run down because they are not arranged right. Some- 
times a pastor will be having a good meeting, and the 
time will come to close, and he will say, ‘ Brethren, this is 
such a blessed meeting we will just continue it a while 
longer;’ and he keeps it in till the people get tired, and 
the meeting is spoiled. Make the meeting short. Send 
the people off when they are hungry. I’d hold after 
meetings. Don’t always hold them the same way. Study 
the way to do it. I never saw the man yet who laid 
himself out to win souls who did not get them. Study 
human nature. 

“]T think there ought to be three kinds of meetings,— 
one just for worship, another to teach and feed the flock, 
another in which the gospel is proclaimed. Worship: 
I was very busy one day in my study, and my little boy 
Paul came into the room. I said, ‘Paul, what do you 
want?’ He said, ‘Nothing, papa.’ ‘Then what did 
you come in here for?’ ‘Just to be with you.’ What 
would you think of a friend who only called when he 
wanted something? I’d spend nine-tenths of my time 
on the flock, get the unconverted through them. §Sun- 
day evening is the best time to reach the unconverted. 
I would not take a church that did not have an evening 
congregation. If I couldn’t get one that suited me, I’d 
start a church of my own. Study up-the subject; get 
so full. that you can’t help talking. If it won’t stick in 
your memory, it won’t in theirs. Talk right ‘at them ; 
there are so many bald, slippery-headed people that, if 
you don’t, it will slip right over their heads out of the 
windows. How can we have good prayer-meetings ? 
Goahead and do it; it can be dong; ‘do it. ‘Go among 
the people; after they are converted; why should you 
send them off to some church to join? Let them have 
achurch of their own. It is a good way sometimes to 
have different ones hunt up a promise in each of the 
books of the Bible. If the service were an hour long, I 
would have it one-half song. I think we fail to appre- 
ciate the power of song.” 





TEXTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


It is impossible for any one system, or course, or series, 
of Bible lessons, or selection of Bible texts, to be at all 
times equally well adapted to all classes of students. 
Particularly among primary teachers has the need been 
felt of wise selection and adaptation in this line. There 
are memory verses and golden, texts, selected by the 
Lesson Committee for each lesson, and now Mrs. O. F, 
Haskell, a Presbyterian primary superintendent of Utica, 
New York, has arranged a series of what she calls “ Life 
and Death Texts.” Her plan is “to teach texts which 
show our duty to God as our creator and lawgiver ; 
then our sinfulness and danger; then what God the 
Father, Son, and Spirit has done to save us; then what 
he requires of us in this life, and promises in the next,” 
The closing verse, “ And now, little children, abide,” 
etc., is suggested by Mrs, Haskell for concert repetition 
atthe close of each session. The following is her scheme 
of Selected Texts, which she proposes to print together 
on.a card in convenient furm for the use of those who 
may desire them: 

Gop OUR CREATOR. 

Gen. 1 : 1.—In the beginning— 


Psa. 100 : 3.—Know ye that the Lord, he is God: it is he that 


hath made us— 
Ecel. 12 : 1.—Remember now thy Creator— 


Psa, 119 : 73.—Thy hands have made me and fashioned me; 


give me understanding, that I may learn thy commandments, 


Gop ouR LAWGIVER. - 


Mieah 6: 8.—He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and now what doth the Lord require— 

Psa, 14 : 2, 3.—The Lord hooked down from— 

Rom. 5 : 12.—Wherefore as by one man, sin— 

Rom. 6 : 23.—For the wages of sin— 


Gop ouR REDEEMER, 
John 8 : 16.—But God so loved— 
Rom. 8 : 34.—Who is he that condemn— 


Jusvus CALLING Us To ComB, 

John 14: 6.—Jesus saith unto him, I am the Way— 
John 6 : 37.—All that the Father giveth me... and him 
that cometh unto me I will— 
Matt. 19 : 13, 14.—Then were there brought unto him little 
children— 

THE Hoty SPIRIT OUR GUIDB. 
John 14 : 15-17.—If ye love me, keep— 
John 14 : 26.—But the Comforter— 


How To LIVE FoR CHRIST. 


Matt. 22 : 37.—Jesus saith unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord— 

John 15 : 12.—This is my commandment, that— 

Matt. 10 : 32, 33.—Whosoever therefore shall confess me... 
but whoso— 


1 Thess. 5 : 15-23.—See that none render— 
THE HEAVENLY HomsB, 


John 14: 2, 3.—In my Father’s house— 
1 Cor, 2 ; 9.—But, as it is written, Eye hath not seen— 





And now, little children, abide in him, that when he shall 
appear, we may have confidence, and not ‘be ashamed before 
him, at his coming (1 John 2 : 28), 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


WORK IN JAPAN. 
BY M. L. GORDON. 


A Students’ Summer School for Bible Study has just 
been held in the Doshisha School, in Kioto, Japan. The 
school, which lasted for ten days, was under the direction 
of L. D. Wishard, the well-known college secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. It was, in fact, 
an outgrowth of the very successful work he has been 
doing during the past six months among the students of 
the mission and government schools of Japan. 

Twenty-six schools were represented in the recent 
gathering; the number present, including pastors and 
evangelists, being about six hundred. 

A few American missionaries, and a larger number of 
the most experienced and influential Japanese pastors, 
were present, and took part in the instruction. The 
meetings were of great interest, down to the very last 
session, and will doubtless give a great impulse to Bible 
study, and to the direct use of the Bible in evangelistic 
work. A similar school is planned for next year. 

Near the close of the school, Professor Kanamori, of 
the Doshisha School, at Mr. Wishard’s request, gave an 
account of the origin of the now famous Kumamoto 
Band. I give the story of this remarkable movement 
in English, which corresponds very closely to the Jap- 
anese language of the speaker. 

“ About 1870, the Daimyo of Kumamoto decided to 
found an English school, and sent to America for a 
teacher. In response to this request, which was especially 
for a military officer, Oaptain L. L. Janes came to 
Kumamoto. Atthattime, Japan had had little intercourse 
with foreigners, and Christianity was especially hated. 
We students were a very rough, unruly lot of fellows. 
Captain Janes began with the alphabet, and as we could 
not speak English, and he could not speak Japanese, for 
the first three years he said nothing aboutChristianity, 
But one thing we were all impressed with; he taught us 
just ag though we were his own children. He won our 
hearta? 

“Tn the summer of 1874, he began to teach the Bible. 
The Bible and Christianity seemed to us fearful things; 
but we were not afraid of Oaptain Janes. He opened 
the lesson with prayer,—a long prayer,—and it was all so 
strange to us that we laughed. Even when we saw the 
tears roll down from both his eyes as he prayed, we laughed, 
saying that foreigners also cry. By and by some of us 
began to say we believed, and went to Captain Janes, 
and said we wanted to become evangelists. He scolded 
us for this, doubtless thinking that we did not understand 
what we were saying. The next year he began preach- 
ing to us—sermons three hours long; and for a good 
while we went to hear him in the mornings, and to hear 
our Chinese teacher expound Confucianism on Sunday 
afternoons. So, fora long time, the balance hung between 
Christianity and Confucianism. But as time went on, 
Confucianism grew lighter and lighter, and Christianity 








‘ 
Exod. 20 : 1-17.—-The Ten Commandments, 


in Christianity. This was, however, an intellectual belief. 
This brought us to the spring vacation, and, at Captain 
Janes’s suggestion, we spent the whole week in prayer 
and Bible study. Then a strange change came over us, 
Our hearts were wrapped up in the Bible. All, even the 
youngest, could speak and expound the Bible. When 
schdol began, however, we found ourselves unable to 
study ordinary books. There were Bible-classes every- 
where; in the dining-room, in the recitation-rooms, etc.; 
we had not even heard the name of revival, but we be- 
gan to ask ourselves, “Is not this the work of the Holy 
Spirit?” Some were so deeply moved that their bodies 
trembled. About one hundred of the students thus 
became interested in Christianity. 

*‘ On the last Sunday in January, 1876, forty of us went 
to Mount Hanaoka, near Kumamoto, where we sang 
and prayed together, read the words of Christ in which 
he speaks of himself. as the Good Shepherd and as the, 
True Vine. Then came persecution, in which a part of 
the forty fell away. Some were imprisoned in their own 
houses; in one case a mother threatened to commit 
suicide if her son did not give up his faith ; but through 
it all Captain Janes urged them to stand firm, and to die 
rather than to give up Christ. It was this firm, ceaseless 
exhortation from him, and the prayers made day and 
night with weeping by Mrs. Janes, that brought us to 
Christ. They are our father and mother in the faith.” 
Thus far Professor Kanamori. The results of this 
movement are equally remarkable. Let me give you 
briefly the sequel of the.story. 

Captain Janes’s term of service drew near its close, 
and, hearing of the school established in Kioto by Mr, 
Nelsima and.the mission of the American Board, he 
encouraged and aided them to come here. Nearly forty 
came, and were for a longer or shorter period connected 
with our school, more than half of them taking a theo- 
logical course of three years. Where are these men 
to-day? A very few have wearied in the conflict, but 
almost all are still fighting the good fight. 

The speaker quoted above, after building up one of 
the strongest churches in Japan, is now a professor in 
his Alma Mater. Three others are associated with him 
in this work, bearing on their hearts the interests of the 
more than seven hundred yousg men gathered here, 
Another, after years of the same service, was reluctantly. 
given up to go to Sendai, in Northern Japan, to become 
the principal of a similar school there. He, with another 
just mentioned, will soon go to Yale University for further 
study. Two others are now students in Johns Hopkins 
University. One is pastor of an important church in 
Tokio, and, in addition to that, is editor of the leading 
Christian newspaper and of the only Christian Review 
in Japan. Another, after phenomenal success as a pas- 
tor on the island of Shikoku, is now trying to build up 
a church in the capital, almost under the eaves of the. 
Imperial University. Still another, after building up a 
church which already has six children of its own, has 
gone back to Kumamoto, where he is doing yeoman’s 
service as the pastor of a church and the principal of a 
flourishing boys’ school. But what more shall I say? 
Time and space fail me to tell of others of this band whe 
through faith are subduing kingdoms and working right- 
eousness among their countrymen. 

Doshisha School, Kioto, Japan. 


== 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Oe 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 


or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice ave purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 


In reviewing the new American dictionary, by far the 
largest lexicon of our language as yet undertaken in this 
country, and the largest, with one exception, thus far 
attempted in England or the United States, it will be 
most serviceable to the reader to forgo detailed techni- 
cal, etymological, or phonetic questions, and to state 





*The Century Dictionary: An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the Eng- 
lish Language. Prepared under the superintendence of William 
Dwight Whitney, Pb.D., LL.D., Professor of Comparative Philology 
and Sanskrit in Yale University. [To be completed in twenty-sour 





heavier and heavier, and nearly all the school believed 


arts, or six quarto velames.} Parts J.-1V., composing Vol. 1 
oards, 134410 inches, pp. xviii, 1200. New York; The Century 
Company. Price, $2.60 per part. 


decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author _ 
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clearly just what the new work will give to its purchaser, 
in comparison with its principal rivals, One of the first 
questions asked by an intelligent worker, when starting 
in life, is: ‘‘ What dictionary shall I buy?” Any con- 
tributions toward the answer of this question are there- 
fore welcome, especially when it is considered that the 
two great English dictionaries now in course of publica- 
tion in New York and Oxford will cost between sixty 
and a hundred dollars apiece, when completed and bound. 

The British buyer of dictionaries has, until lately, 
been likely to place upon his shelves Latham’s revision 
of Todd's revision of Johnson’s dictionary,—a century- 
old book, originally prepared by one-man power, and 
since brought down to date with no more than tolerable 
merit, and with great insularity. Besides this have been 
St rmonth’s, grouping words by related meanings or 
derivations, somewhat like Richardson’s,—that incom- 
parable storehouse of literary citations,—but a smaller 
work, etymological, orthographical, orthoepical, and de- 
finatory, rather than largely expository or citative; 
and the Imperial Dictionary, a Glasgow evolution of 
many years, the last revision of whicb was chiefly pre- 
pared by Dr. James Hunter, now of this country, the 
competent compiler of the supplement to the latest 
Worcester. Both Webster and Worcester, and espe- 
cially the former, have had some circulation in England 
for twenty years past, 

As far as the United States is concerned, the situation 
is so familiar to students that no very long review of 
accessible dictionaries need be made. Stormonth’s, 
loudly praised by a few scholars, has had some circula- 
tion here; the final four-volume Imperial] has been quite 
extensively marketed in America, of late, by the Century 
Company; and smaller or special English or American 
books, like the indispensable Skeat’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary, are well known to the more careful of our 
speakers and writers. 

Without speaking of a dozen other volumes of minor 
importance, it is well known that Webster’s Dictionary 
was last revised in 1864, under the supervision of Ex- 
President Porter and other workers at Yale and else- 
where, since which time it has been equipped with a 
supplement of new or previously omitted words. Its 
miscellaneous addition#! matter—not all of which is 
germane, but all of which is undeniably useful—such as 
Hadley’s short history of the language, Wheeler’s Dic- 
tionary of Noted Names of Fiction, ete.; the enormous 
reputation of Webster’s spelling-book; and the preva- 
lent idea that Webster is distinctly the American 
standard in spelling and pronunciation,—have given this 
book a wide and standard currency which it is not likely 
to lose for many a year tocome. It is now again under 
careful revision by a corps of scholars and assistants in 
New Haven, once more headed by Dr. Porter, whose 
resignation of the Yale presidency is understood to have 
been partly influenced by a desire to bring up to the 
times a book for which he feels su largely responsible. 
The size and price of this revision are as yet unknown 
to the public. Meanwhile, Worcester’s unabridged, less 
famous than Webster and With less supplementary mat- 
ter, has likewise been given a good supplement, is better 
printed than its rival, as well as cheaper, and is esteemed 
more highly by the majority of a minority, so to speak, 
—that is, by the majority of our choicest American 
periodicals, printing-houses, authors, and scholars. In 
the matter of the main vocabulary, however, Worcester 
is worse off than Webster, being no less than thirty 
years old, while Webster is twenty-five; the stereotype 
plates of the former were made in 1859, and those of the 
latter in 1864. 

The largest, most valuable, and most original diction- 
ary of any language ever undertaken, to date, is, of 
course, A New Dictionary of the English Language, on 
Historical Principles; edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
under the auspices of the London Philological Society, 
aided by many regular and a host of volunteer workers, 
and backed by the Oxford University Press. It is 

equipped with all needed philological details; gives, by 
' a new phonetic device, the pronunciation prevailing in 
England; is enormously rich in its citations of examples 
of uses of words since the year 1000 A.D.; and is virtually 
based on an entire re-reading of standard English litera- 
ture by two thousand volunteer English and American 
helpers. This lexicon will be in twenty-five or thirty 
parts, at $3.25 each (four are now out), and apparently 
will contain no less than three hundred thousand words, 
original and derivative, living and dead. It has no 
rival as a treasury of dated verbal uses, nor can it have 
for ga century tocome, It grew out of a projected revis- 
ion of Latham’s Todd’s Johnson, which was soon aban- 
doned for original work. 


The Century Dictionary, which, in size, price, and 





importance, stands midway between the New English 
Dictionary and the old Webster or Worcester, is the 
outgrowth of a proposed Américan edition, with im- 
provements, of the latest four-volume Imperial Diction- 
ary; but, as in the case of Dr. Murray’s enterprise, it 
was soon found better to go on independently, save that 
the revised Imperial is the basis throughout, and is in- 
corporated freely, even to the purchase of needed Ameri- 
can Webster or Worcester copyright matter. This new 
dictionary will be more than twice as large as its founda- 
tion, fully four times as large as Webster or Worcester, 
and perhaps two-thirds the size of the New English. Its 
editor-in-chief is Professor Whitney, our chief scholar 
in Sanskrit and comparative philology; and upon the 
work there has been engaged, for some years, in the New 
York building of the Century Company, a staff of labor- 
ers under B. E. Smith as managing editor. Of these, 
Dr. John W. Palmer and Charles P. G. Scott are perhaps 
best known; the latter has had the important task of 
preparing the etymologies. Of the long list of outside 
editorial contributors the most commanding names are 
those of Austin Abbott (law and politics), Lyman Ab- 
bott (religion), Charles Barnard (mechanics), Elliott 
Coues (biology, ete.), E. S. Dana (physics and mineral- 
ogy), J. A. Harrison (etymology), T. R. Lounsbury 
(middle English), C. 8. Peirce (miscellaneous work), the 
late C. C, Perkins (art), Waldo S, Pratt (music), Russell 
Sturgis (art), J. K. Thacher (physiology, medicine, and 
surgery), and J. D. Whitney (geology, mining, etc.). 

The spelling, pronunciation, and definitions are Ameri- 
can rather than English, where there is a difference 
between the national uses of the dominant language ot 
the world, which is tending toward unity rather than 
away from it. _Colloquial uses are given more freely, 
and, for the American reader, more helpfully, than in 
the New English, caution being observed in sanctioning 
such uses, even, as aggravating (exasperating). The 
etymologies are, so far as a somewhat detailed and care- 
ful examination has been made, sound and clear, as 
they could not fail to be under Professor Whitney’s eye,— 
indeed, now that Skeat’s dictionary is to be bought for 
$2.50, guess-work or sciolism would be inexcusable in 
this department. The proof-reading, here and elsewhere, 
has been admirable; evidently it is the work of many 
hands. The pronunciation is phonetic, in ordinary 
English letters; a device which, though less scholarly 
and exact than any modification of the “ visible speech” 
system, as in the New English or Henry Sweet’s works, 
is undoubtedly more useful, Indeed, the pronunciation 
in this new work may fairly be called its best element. 
The old long and short sounds are given in the old way; 
but the noting of such sounds as o in eulogy, or, again, in 
valor, of a in prelate, ori in charity, etc., is admirable. 
Professor Whitney has long and patiently examined 
and experimented upon actual, as distinguished from 
theoretical, sounds and attitudes of the vocal organs, 
and here we have the result. The exposition of vowel- 
sounds in the preface and in the key to the pronuncia- 
tion, and the records of speech in the dictionary proper, 
are of immediate value to all, from students of spoken 
English like Henry Sweet or Dr. Ellis to the ordinary 
reader; for the Century Dictionary is the most full and 
accurate recorder of present utterance by the best 
American speakers. 

The citations made in illustration of the definitions 
are fresh and full in comparison with all previous works 
save Richardson’s (at date of publication) and the New 
English, and are notably rich in the use made of. Ameri- 
can authors and current scientific literature at home and 
abroad, as under agnostic, biology, bioplasm, etc. The 
work, of coufse, can never take the place of its great 
Oxford contemporary as a history of our laaguage. 
But its scientific terms, familiar Latin words and 
phrases, and miscellaneous matter, are even fuller. It 
is really a dictionary of science, mythology, art, archi- 
tecture, music, law, medicine, and miscellaneous allu- 
sion, as well as of language. Indeed, it pushes its 
cyclopedia character to a dangerous point, and its 
period of usefulness will necessarily be abridged by 
this element, the most vulnerable and perishable of all. 
The electrical descriptions of to-day, for instance, upon 
which the announcements of the dictionary lay some 
stress, will be antiquated in ten years. Under case, 
to take a different example, a number of famous trials 
or decisions are described; but there is no reason why 
a hundred more should not be given. In order to ex- 
cuse the necessarily high price of the work, the compilers 
and publishers seem to have dwelt unduly upon this 
cyclopedia feature as a popular move. But the work 
in no sense takes the place of Johnuson’s, Appleton’s, or 
the Britannica, while it is swollen as a word-list and 
dictionary proper. Scholars should protest against this 
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tendency, visible ever since the Webster of 1864, to 
make a dictionary. promiscuous conglomeration of 
anything that anybody may want. Why not adq an 
atlas, the last census reports, etc.? The course of the 
Worcester of 1859, or still more of the current New 
English, is far wiser in the long run, even from the 
business standpoint. But meanwhile, at any rate, this 
Century Dictionary is equipped with the largest ang 
most original, attractive, and serviceable set of wood. 
cuts ever printed in a dictionary or a cyclopedia; the 
beauty of the engravings of birds, in particular, ig jp. 
comparable, and would have delighted Bewick beyong 
measure, 

The reader of this review, from what has here been said, 
can get a fair idea of the character and execution of 
this new work. A page-full of extracts, comparisons, 
or minor criticisms, could easily be made from the study 
of the four parts thus far issued; but there is no impro. 
priety in suggesting that it would be better for students 
and readers to examine for themselves the fuirly chosen 
and numerous specimen pages which the publishers 
send out for ten cents. The work is honestly and thor. 
oughly prepared, and is worth its price to those who can 
afford it, whatever else the owner may possess, 

To conclude, there is no single English dictionary that 
can unreservedly be called the best for everybody under 
all circumstances, Skeat’s is the best one-volume ety. 
mological guide; but the etymologies of the Century 
are practically as good, and, of course, far better than 
Malin’s in the 1864 Webster, or those in the 1859 Wor 
cester. Stormonth’s isa luxury, not a working every-day 
word-list; Richardson’s is a library of old quotations; 
the Century is more practical than either, though its 
citations are, as has been intimated, much shorter than 
Richardson’s, Worcester or Webster, under conditions 
stated above, may be bought as makeshifts, pending the 
completion of the Century, the New English, and Dr, 
Porter's forthcoming revision of Webster. The Century 
surpasses the New English in its pictures, its cyclopedia 
element (if one wants it), its Greek and Latin scientific 
terms and words of classical allusion, its binding, its 
slightly less cost, its promised speedy conclusion within 
two years, and its closer approximation to our national 
use in spelling and pronunciation. The New Englishis 
peerless as a historical] treasury of information concem- 
ing the birth, life, or death, of the various words in our 
multitudinous and wonderfully assimilative tongue, the 
future of which is to be as mighty as its past. The best 
English dictionary will come simultaneously with a large- 
type twenty-five-cent pocket Bible in a carefully revised 
version, without verbal change from that of King James, 
made by unanimous vote, text by text, of all noted Eng- 
lish and American Protestantand Roman Catholic biblieal 
scholars, professors of English, and book-reviewers 





A genuine love for boys, and sympathy with them in 
the sports and pastimes that interest them, are too rarely 


found in grown men. These admirable qualities have, 
however, prompted Dr. J. E. Taylor to embody in The 
Playtime Naturalist, in an attractive and popular form, 
much of his own enthusiasm in the reminiscences of his 
boyhood, and of his evidently extensive knowledge as a 
naturalist. Several boys in an English school form among 
themselves a Natural History Society, and make excur- 
sions into the woods and fields, for the purpose of observa- 
tion and the collection of birds, insects, etc. The scene 
of these pleasant outings being in England, some of the 
facts and illustrations may not be fully appreciated by 
American boys. But the book contains sufficient that is 
excellent, and applicable to our own fields and streams, 
to awaken an interest in the scientific study of minute 
animal life. Its suggestions will enable the boys—and 
the girls, too—to gain from their favorite rambles ele- 
vating instruction and added pleasure. Numerous cuta 
illustrate the text. (745 inches, illustrated, pp. xii, 287. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Books of travel are more or less interesting to the 
general reader in proportion as they picture, in new 
phases, the people and places they represent. In Our 
Journey to the Hebrides Mr. and Mrs, Pennell have 
recorded, with pen and pencil, their impressions of the 
Scottish people as received in a pedestrian tour through 
the Western Highlands and the neighboring islands of 
Scotland. The decided expression of opinion as to the 
actually unhappy condition of these people, about whom 
we are accustomed to-weave so much of romance, has 
occasioned severe criticism. To disarm this criticism, 
the authors, in an extended preface, cite many recorded 
facts to support them in their opinions, which are the 
result of much personal observation. Admitting the fact 
of the beauty. romantic character, and sublimity of the 
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i ist that ‘its poor are 
J itself, they ins 
ae. trodden and sadly oppressed. Mr. 
Pennell’s numerous characteristic sketches 
dd interest to the work. (7$> 5 inches, 
: xx, 225. New York: Harper and 
Brother®. Price, $1.75.) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The fall season promises no new book 
from the old guard of American litera- 
ture. Mr. Bancroft’s life of President 
Polk, mentioned two or three years ago, 
seems to be mythical; and one hears 
nothing of the continuation of his his- 
tory beyond its present stopping-point 
(1789), though he has been working on 
forsome years past. Mr. Whittier’s health 
lias been feeble during the summer, and 
Dr. Holmes has been bereft of his wife 
and daughter within a comparatively short 
time; neither is writing much nowadays. 
Mr. Lowell had a poem in the August 
Atlantic, a magazine which occasionally 
reminds one of its former self; and he 
is to contribute an introduction to a new 
edition of Walton’s Angler, upon which 
Little, Brown, & Co. have been at work 
for some time, the illustrations of which, 
to judge by a few specimens, are not to 
be unworthy of a book so often adorned 
by the arts pictorial and typographical. 


The celebration of the second centennial 
of “the grand return ” of the Waldensians 
to their historic valleys in 1689 after their 
expulsion and the murder of thousands, 
has been the occasion of a considerable 
literary activity touching these Protestants 
before the Reformation, of which probably 
the most important outcome is The History 
of the Waldensians, by their best known 
writer, Professor Comba. Recent special 
investigations have shown that the Chris- 
tian Church is indebted to this people to 
even agreater degree than had been recog- 
tized. A special study made of the pre- 
Luther German translations of the Bible 
has brought to light the remarkable fact 
that these translations were in all proba- 
bility the production of Waldensian 
authors; so that the preservation of the 
Scriptures in the language of the land 
during the Middle Ages was not the work 
of the dominant church, but of the 
despised band of heretics. The line of 
argument pursued in these investigations 4 
is the discovery that certain phrases, words, 
and technical terms, which are found 
almost exclusively in early Waldensian 
writings, are found also in these old trans- 
lations. The argument is thus an inner 
philological one. As to the origin of the 
Waldensians themselves, it must be said 
that no new data of importance have been 
learned ; their origin as to date and special 
cause is still involved in mystery. But, in 
general, the new facts tend to bring into 
stronger relief and light the evangelical 
character of these pioneer Protestants. 


Beyond doubt no event in human his- 
tory, since the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, has been so far-reaching in its 
influence and workings as the French 
Revolution, In the midst of the cen- 
tennial celebrations of this event occa- 
sionally a voice is heard drawing atten- 
tion to the difference between then and 
now of the status of the French people in 
the council of nations. One of these 
clear-eyed writers is the evangelical pastor 
Aiexander Chonillet, who, in a prominent 
French journal, has lately published an 
article on “The Depopulation of France,” 
One hundred years ago, France stood at 
the head of Buropean nations, numeri- 
cally as well as in influence and power. 
Then it had a population of thirty mil- 
ions, Germany of only twenty-six, Russia 
ot twenty-five, England of twelve. Now 
France is numerically surpassed by all of 


‘ent drawings by Mary Hallock Foote, 


increased its. population by only thirty- 
three per cent, while England has in- 
creased hers by three hundred, Russia by 
four hundred, Germany by two hundred. 
Pastor Chonillet draws attention to the 
fact that this state of affairs is not due to 
emigration; for France has lost fewer of 
her people in this way than any other 
nation in Europe; but the cause is to be 
found in the decay of family life.. In 
France the two-child system prevails, and 
the resultant social problem is fast becom- 
ing a political one also. At this rate, in 
fifty years France seems destined to become 
a second-rate power, not through misfor- 
tune and war, but through her social and 
moral condition. 


American wood-engraving once more 
reaches its topmost notch of excellence 
in the August number of The Century. 
Johnson’s engraving of a new photograph 
of Tennyson; Cole’s reproductions of Fra 
Angelico; Davidson’s cutting of After- 
noon at a Ranch (in the series of indiffer- 


which is not worth the prominence the 
magazine is giving it), and, most of all, 
a group of pictures by Frank French, 
Elbridge Kingsley, W. B. Clossorn, and 
J. P. Davis, are enough to show that our 
national mastery of the art of the burin 
is developing, and not. declining, . The 
four engravers last named are friends as 
well as fellow-workers, and here, in four 
articles and many pictures, record some 
of the ,thoughts and deeds of a camping- 
time in Massachusetts, as bearing upon 
the high theory and practice of their art, 
as a direct creation or reproduction from 
nature. Nothing more brilliant could be 
asked than Mr. French’s portraits of 
Yankee “types:” A _ little girl, an 
“uncle,” an “aunt,” and an “old resi- 
denter.” Mr. Kingsley, our pioneer | ¢é 
among recent engravers. direct from na- 
ture, gives four impressive—perhaps im- 
pressionist—blocks, full of suggestion, but 
curiously compounding the crude and the 
academical, They look like a thirty-year- 
old Art Journal engraving of some Royal 
Academy landscape of the old school,— 
notwithstanding their manifest American- 
ism of theme. Mr. Kingsley’s ideas are 
as yét in advance of his execution, Mr. 
Closson’s picture of Night-Moths is a bold 
triumph in the newest methods of engrav- 
ing; while Mr. Davis, a disciple of W. J. 
Linton and the “line,” so combines line 
and cross-hatching as to give a very natu- 
ral effect of softness and haziness in his 
Autumn Hillside. After all, it is the 
result, and not the method, that most con- 
certs ‘us in pictorial art; there is no sanc- 
tity in any one process. Etching, wood- 
engraving, and photogravure are the 
methods now giving and promising the 
best results; but, as has been cleverly 
said, if pin-scratching can succeed equally 
well, who shall deny its legitimacy? 


The popularity of Mr, Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward continues un- 
abated. At first it was deemed by the 
less excitable body of novel-readers 
merely one of a common class of antici- 
patory optimistic romances of the utopian 
order, pleasant enough, but hardly merit- 
ing such terms as “wonderful” (E. E. 
Hale), “alluring” (W. D. Howells), “sur- 
passing” (Edgar Fawcett), “the ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ of the industrial slavery of 
to-day” (J. J. Roche), or “a revelation 
and an evangel” (Frances E. Willard), 
Anonymous critics, who call it “ the most 
wonderful book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” etc., may be left to the publishers’ 
circulars, Meanwhile the fortunate firm 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) which has just 
put forward the twenty-fifth thousand of 
the romance has issued a German version 





these nations, having, in the century, 


“an advertisement ement running & year, 


well as the pamphlet copy of the English 
story, is marketed at half a dollar. Messrs, 
T. W. Higginson, E. E. Hale, and others, 
have been roused by Mr. Bellamy to new 
dreams of sovialistic or Christian “nation- 
alism,” and nationalist clubs are forming 
here and there on the Looking Backward 
basis. All this must be-recorded and esti- 
mated with care by literary and economic 
chroniclers, who will cordially recognize 
the book’s hearty hopefulness, large con- 
structive helpfulness, and entertaining 
novelistic fancy, But the critic must once 
more remind the réader that frantic en- 
thusiasm over a novel is not dlways lasting 
or trustworthy; while the serious-minded 
publicist cannot fail to see that Mr. Bel- 
lamy, in this book and in his speeches, 
virtually adopts the extreme Federalist— 
or centralization—doctrine that “the gov- 
ernment” is a panacea for all ills, and 
that a hundred, or a hundred million, 
men, when acting. together, can correct 
the laziness, poverty, or sin, of half their 
number when acting separately. Mon- 
archists and socialists are not far apart in 
their ideas of the central power. - Let us 
cheerily and bravely move forward until 
the world becomes one body in Christ} but 
let the great republic remember that 
communistic socialism, in all the history 
of modern civilization, has been perilously 
near corruption ortyranny, Mr. Bellamy’s 
extravaganza is no new Pilgrim’s Progress; 
it is an agreeable little modern addition to 
the list of “ideal commonwealth” books, 
such as More’s. Utopia, Harrington’s | w 
Oceana, or Mayo’s Kaloolah. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
hoceneeranam list at any time. The advertia- 

rateis$100 per line, with discounts of from 

$ ner cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
ae *f ‘An adver. 
tiser agreeing to a certain uniform amount 
of space (not leas than three inches) in each és- 


sue for o year, or a uniform amount of space, 
Sielin period, the whole te amownt 
tot lit ham one thousand ds if Mens. aol hare 
such a 


position im the as “4 
may choose, so far as ee wail will "nel posit, od 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor swath 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
pase Lets an of twenty per cent 
he regugar rates. 





The superintendent of Euclid Avenue Pres, 
Sunday-school, Cleveland, says (after contin- 
ued use) that Laudes Domini for the Sunday- | » 
School is “ the best Sunday-school hymnal ever 
brought out.” [The Century Co., N. Y.] 





For sleeplessness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. C. KR. Dake, Belleville, Ill, says: 
“T have found it, and t alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business men.” 
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By S.M. Brown and 
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MISSIONARY TRIUMPH. 


did new collection of original and selected hymns and 


fanes devoted especially to Mission work. The Lt 
book pana) yy o> ever prepared. Songs forevery de 
issionary work. Price, 35cts. postpa mg 


STANBARD S SELECTIONS tion of ‘the choloees 


Voices. music arranged for 
Male Voices, The selections have been made from 
the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
ilcher, Moir, etc., ete. Convenient Pocket Size. 


rice, 50cts. postpald, 
By J. R. Morray. 


HARVEST ANNUAL Wo. 3. ® collection of Songs 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
Vest Services of the Suuday. chool. Scts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, %..tripine asernics 


Preludes, Offertories, Fpapludes, Marches, Minuets, 
ee | * é anged Pad a masterly manner for 

Organs. Jandsomely printed and 
ml $1.50 postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by all Book and Music : Dealers. 
Bend for catalogue of Everett Piano, FRE, 
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The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By E. E. Hewitt and J. R. Sweney. 
A Sunday-school programme of Music, Readin: 
etc., for Harvest. Price, 5c..; 50c, per dozen by ma 


JOHN J. HOOD, igiarh ee. 
THE BRIGHT A ARRAY. 


New, practical seen ns. ‘preatable Sun- 
day-sch hool Songs. xamine them. 
Board covers, $30 per 100, aa cover, for examina- 
tion, 25 cents each. Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Sth St., New York, 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


WHITNEY'S RAPID METHOD. 


A NEW INSTRUCTOR FOR THE PIANO. 
Price, $3.00. One sample co; 


bound. 
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Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround, Samplecopy, 2 cts 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is  prablished weekly 
@ postage : 





atthe following rates, which inclu 


ONE COPY, $2.00 year, The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents} 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and hxlf price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

f a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shali be #l.vv each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition tha; the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

sr of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teacbers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i \ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numt rof 
copies in excess of the required number may vfd- 
scribed for at the sametime. Za 8 belonging tothe 
same household may be count: d Gs ONE in making such 
a statement of the numer of teachers in @ se! For: 
example: If there are seven teachers in @ school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other membe: 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less t ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free gopy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The rsfora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

1 matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formivgcts 
club, but each school should have its own club, at. 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ay she name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order, 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

PJubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has nsent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such ayy will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious wpputeyie Fes, A 
could be made than that for securing a fai? trial of the 
os: A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
one 


r r only, 

The taper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The | 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive pouty, or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Su —_ School Times @ paper to 





be goat, post id, Gizent om 3 Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecr at the following rates :— 
oo to4 copies, Ba, ag 
+ &. “ 


10 copies and upwards, 73.6d, “ 

To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will) be 
sent either singly to the individual add ,orina 
ene to one address, whichever preferred 

y the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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UTICURA 
—Soap - 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 

infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTicura 
MEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
retu-e matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes. fevers, etc. By rea-on of 
its antiseptic prenertie: it neutralizes un wholesome 
influence: of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for impartinga velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the comvlexion and hands, no 

Toduct of recent science can_poss.bly equal the 
a MEDICATED TorLeT Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c, Prepared by the 
Porter DrRvVG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4a@ Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY'S “iat Seunraantes Soa 
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' The Clothes Pin is the finishin 


washing. A fine piece of linen is hung over 


hold it; the wind blows and aconstant wrench- 
ing is going on until the article is taken down. 
A hole appears where the clothes pin was. It 
is difficult to see how you are going to get rid 
» of theclothes pin; but there are 


the rubbing up and down on a board— 
a necessity when an article is washed 
with common soap—will rub more holes 
into fine clothes or coarse, than can ever 
be charged to clothes pins. 


You do not have to rub your clothes; 
soak them, boil them, rinse them, and the 
job is done. They will becleaner,sweeter, 

WA sGwhiter in half the time; colors will be 

brighter, flannels softer, and you have gotten rid of half the labor. 

EARLINE costs no more than common soap. Millions of 

women are using it. Five cents will buy enough PEARLINE 

to prove to you that every word we say is true, and if true, a 
great many times five cents would be cheap for it. 


Beware of peddied imitations—Pearline is never peddled. 160 


clothes pin is jammed down to 


things which make more holes 
than clothes pins; for instance, 


There is a 
of this dilemma, 


Use Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 











48 and 50 MAIOEN LANE, N. Y. 


WE WANT AGENTS TOGET,UP CLUBS 
14-kt. GOLD STIFFENED WATCHES For $38 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1.00 PER WEEK. 
Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any other 


NAECELE WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 





make. Refer to any Commercial Agency. 


20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 





DO YOU WANT |°*-2rekarien neouces cost 
ASO WATE LI Ea 














st. Metal Co., St. Louis, 
, FARM. £ No 
B URPEE $ ak ao 1889 es 10c. 
Burpee's Special 





IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Co... West Grove, Pa. 


out= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
ae normally existing in the human economy. 

he remedy consists in the administration of a 
preparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizablee WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
fe moe which combines these characteristics in the 

ighest degree. For consumption, _ bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
Lage = eo Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 























ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


BE 

LICHT | Waste Consuming CANDLEN are 
andNO unequaled. BOY BROTHERS, 
DRIP Philadelphia,SoleAg’tsUnitedStates 


REE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 


CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 
BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, .ouri b.ng, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


A Word to Housekeepers. 

Do not fall into the too common habit 
of neglecting to purchase in quantities 
the daily necessities of home life. There 
is no more expensive way of living than 
to run to your corner grocery for every 
article as it is needed, and in nothing 
is this more true than as regards that 
indispensable factor in the household 
economy—SOAP. Messrs. J. D. Larkin 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are selling direct 
from their factories (thus saving to the 
purchaser all intermediate expenses) an 
extra-fine quality of Soap for toilet and 
ordinary uses, Perfumery, Tooth Powder, 
Shaving Soap and Boraxine, and the 
moderate price of the entire box, which 
contains all these, places it within the 
reach ofevery one. Thousands of letters 
have been received by them testifying 
the delight and astonishment of pur- 


their goods. Send them your address 
on a postal card, and they will forward 


not satisfactory, reniove it. 
$6.00. 

With Boraxine and Sweet Home Soap 
to take away the drudgery of wash-day 
and house-cleaning, and their Toilet 
Soaps to give to the skin that velvety 
softness so greatly admired, surely a 
household may be considered blessed. 
Any banker in the United States will 
tell you that the firm is reliable beyond 
suspicion. Do not neglect to take ad- 
vantage of the inducements they offer. 


Price only 











ST |THE PERFECTION Ps"fo"sts? 


| |... SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
Send 6 cents for {ib sample. | 





DUBABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
| mt A 
TOOLS rmee.couNauaa & co, 


PMILADEL PALA, PA. 
bend 2 cents tor illustrated catalogue fe 








i 
touch in 


you a box on thirty days’ trial, and, if | need 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE NOBLE NATURE 


[By Ben Jons nu.) 





It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be: 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year 
Tofall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere.” ’ 
A lily ot a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fail and die that night,— 
It was the Plant and flower of Light, 
In small proportions we just beauties see : 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 





A CRUEL SILENCE, 
(Editorial, in the (Philadelphia) Puilic Ledger.) 


There are times when speech is unsea 
sonable, but there are also times win 
silence 1s wrony and even cruel. It there 
is much said that should never have been 
breathed, there is also much tl.at ought to 
have tree utterance which is never spoken, 
It is impossible to estimate the amount of 
happivess and benefit that is suppressed 
by this untimely silence. A group of 
persons are discussing the character of 
one known, perhaps, only slightly to most 
of them. Some one speaks disparagingly 
of him, or relates some incident tending 
to lessen him in their esteem, Another 
who is present knows this to be incorrect, 
but, instead of vindicating him from the 
false charge, he says nothing. He maybe 
shy of expressing himself; he may per- 
suade himself that it is not his affair; he 
may dislike to appear antagonistic; what- 
ever be his reason, he does.the absent one 
an irretrievable injury by a silence that 
must be deemed cowardly. The unfavor- 
able impression which he might have cor- 
rected sinks into the memories of those 
who have heard it, and is probably never 
entirely effaced. Had he simply uttered 
what he knew to be true at the moment of 
need, all this would have been prevented, 
In general, when the character or conduct 
of any absent one is assailed, it is the path 
of kindness to refute it if possible, or, if 
this cannot be, to present some point in 
which he excels, and which may turn the 
scale of esteem in his favor. There. is in 
each one such a mixture of good and bad, 
admirable and blamable, that the way he 
is judged largely depends upon where the 
emphasis is laid. Therefore, all good-will 
and kindness demand that, while we bury 
his faults in oblivion, we should speak 
freely and fully of his excellences. 

Not only to the absent, but sometimes 
4o those present with us, is silence cruel. 
There is a wholesome dread of flattery 
among honest people, which not infre- 
quently leads them into an opposite ex- 
treme of withholding praise where it is 
due. Much discouragement and many 
abandoned efforts may be traced to this 
source. Of course, it is not the ideal of 
manliness to require such a motive, but 
few approach the ideal, and few can dis- 


chasers at the quantity and quality of| pense with the motive. The young and 


inexperienced, the humble and _ self- 
depreciating, and all beginners especially, 
every sincere word of encourage- 
ment that can be given. It is a stimulus 
which no parent, no teacher, and no em- 
ployer can afford to set aside. Has the 
child been faithful, obedient, studious, 
self-denying? Tell him so, and express 
the real pleasure you feel. Has the young 
man proved himself trustworthy, inde- 
fatigable, intelligent? Let him have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you appreciate 
his efforts. Has the timid beginner in 
some enterprise=done well for a first 
attempt? Do not deny him the incen- 
tive to further efforts that your approval 
will'afford him. Silence at such times is 
not a mere negative, a blank, an omis~<ion; 
it is a positive injury, a bar toimprovement, 
a destroyer of well-earned happiness, 
Closely connected with this is a silence 
which is even more common, and which 
comes from a neglect savoring of ingrati- 
tude. - No ordinary person would accept 
a gift without thanking the giver; yet 
there are gifts more precious than any 
which can be seen and handled, which 
are often received and enjoyed without 
even a recognition. Sometimes it is a 
sacrifice that has been willingly made on 
our beh:lf, or an assistanceekindly given, 
and, though we may feel gratitude, we do 
not express it, and our benelactor never 
knows it. Sometimes we are helped and 


comforted, instructed or inspired, by a 





~ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, 





a ae boiling, al ready. Pui upia i® 
4 cans wt tio Binriin & Waa imant & 30 


speaker or a writer, and it does not occur 


him aware of it. Yet perhaps he is at 





WE MAIL FREE mile vial at to us to say so, or in any way to make 
lor ine Teeth. 


Deli: jou y flavoi ei. 
- MOns & Ce., Luwell, Mase, 


the same time faiuting for just that very 
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wipe 2 ring that his efforts are 
en pm teclit tut little hope in renew- 
09 th om 10 he ersons would simply 
“s ‘truthfully ave’ the good they have 
Te ateed. and utter the gratitude they 
verily feel, it would vastly increase the 
qa Hesse and stimulate the endeavors of 
wtb who labor in secret ¢ and cannot tell 
oe they do not labor in vain. ad. 
Then, too, happiness, of whatever kin 


Sadness and gloom, 
= dra may well have the shield 
lense e to prevent their diffusion, but 
oerything that is bright, cheery, and de- 

jightful should be shared and spread as 
far as possible. Yet how frequently is 
this reversed, and the misfortunes of life 
are disclosed in all their details, while its 
blessings are passively accepted without 
remark! The shadows are eagerly de- 
scribed, while of the sunlight nothing is 
said. Is not this also a cruel silence? 
Happiness is to the heart what sunlight is 
to the body, and he who shuts out either 
is an enemy to society. There are per- 
sons who will work for the good of their 
fellow-men, who will give money and 
time, labor and thought, to reforms and 
schemes for general welfare, who will not 
hesitate to make sacrifices to perform 
benevolent and kindly actions, but who 
never give free and hearty utterance to 
the gladness that they feel, or the pleas- 
ure they enjoy. Itis not that they intend 
to deprive any one of happiness, but they 
do not realize how much they could thus 
bestow. While trying in many ways to 
give light and warmth to their fellow- 
men, they bottie up their own sunshine, 
forgetting that its influence might extend 
far and wide. Let all such pernicious 
silence be speedily broken. If the day is 
fair, and the air pure and clear, let us em- 
phasize the fact ; if we see any ‘beauty, let 
us point it out; ‘if we feel any joy, Jet us 
hasten to share it; if we have received 
any good, let us freely express it. St. 
Paul tells us, “ Whatsoever things are 
true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, 
or of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” And if as we think we also 
speak of them with freedom and gladness, 
the world will be happier and better for 
our having lived in it. 








Sue ome 


The most remarkable ever known. 


8,000 YARDS 
24-inch real China Silks,’ 
| at 68 cents. 


The most beautiful in quality and design yet shown. 


, As sale truly interesting to every lover of fine China 
r 


The very best China gn. sold in Chigago or New 
York this season &t $1.25, are no better ih quality or 
design than this lot. 


Order samples at once. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


69 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


O'NEILL 


| oe Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
a est importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Miliinery, 
nthe United States. Send for samplesand prices. 
FOR | “ CLEANFAST” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 


refunded if mane stain the feet or fade. THE OCLEAN- 
Fast HositEry Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 















BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Coa.. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 














OOD SENSE”’ 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold atall Leading Retall Stores. Ask for them. 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagying at the knees. For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
4-inch tape, and full directions. BAW STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


Every, shoe-dealer can sell you shoes containing 
Insured Hub Gore, if you tnsisé. If vdur dealer won't 
supply you, we will, out of the 100 000 dealers selling 
them, name one in your locality, if vou will write us. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 














STANDS@" THE H 
l SO LIGH 
UN IT, 





EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Rend 10 Cen 
for. Buyers’ Guide. nterest Yon WAR ts. 


& CO., 111-114 Michigan 4 ‘Aves » Chicage. I m. | ie 





CHURCH i ORM TURG 
¢t 1 UY aid in the bey pd 
ac ALL &@ © Boston, Mass. 





in Second St. 
PA., U.BAs 




















AY 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 22.4" } 


ie A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


saw, W, APPLIN 4 co. 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Bénd for Catalogue. BOSTON 


BANNens, FOR SUNDAY- ScHpOLS, 


oe i Se. Send = he at Pantin, P 
Cc. A. HAR & CO., 193 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
Por Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BAOS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction ngpnsnasess, oF nosale, Ks 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furnished on a 








1780 











lication, 

A. J. WE[DENER, 
7 _No. % South 24 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 


20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
195 iy a an St. ” Chica, si Tih, 
St., 


CHURCH 
LIGHT) oS ‘xn Philadelph nia, Pa 








EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doc 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for freellias. - 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO:, << 


FT A Ls 


be ua VEHICLES. 


Ned One. 










Wa 


Creatly aoc SS rah, =) on one 
pay: o Eagiosts riding vohteie: -- aoeerinas length. 
according to pe put on them. 

Adapted eq well to 


het unt or fine 
city drives it give you est “patie ‘action. 








LTHE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG| CHAIR: 


ees, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Name goods desired. 
ot fig dope MFé@. a 
146 N. Sth st., Phila. FREE ota 


BABY CARRIAGES 


WwW Wiikey FREE. Send for catalogue. 
TTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
. tak for for the Daisy Pillow Sham n Holder.” 





| IBERAL SALARY end coming Yo our oc tor ¢ 

LLL LI beeen tr 

Ageuts to tosell ey on our Pen. Salary eae. 
also, without BM ilig ~f aE Vrn 
JOHN SATS 200., Philada, or Ghicege. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD’S Gi 
a a an mug 1®01 gunranton feat te Sf sie 


ent sores adders 
SMi'r U0. Vulta. nts Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED jot! Phe chrirttan'e 


SapPpPpy 
Life,” a religious book nearaiy 

endorsed by all denominations. Special Terms. 
T,. T. Tasker, Sr.. Pub’r, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


avenss rar‘ LIVING LEADERS 3% WORLD. 


Graphie Mograpnics of Sovereigns, Tenbcounea, 
bg ee itty yn A masterly werk. 
ER & ©0.,Philadeiphia, Pa. 


WANTED { Salesmen who can give good reference 
and security. Salary and advancement 

in our business guaranteed, as axe rience wer we 
ddress, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T, Dopp, 

CO., 758 ‘and 755 Broadway, New Y 


And steady yes right at home 
$3.75 A DAY for any man or lady. Write 
at once. Franklia Pub. Co. Richmond, Va. 








New Book Now Re 




















THE COMMON SENSE PROO™ HOLDER 
Holdsabroomeitherendup. Keepsa wet broom from 
rotting. Sample mailed on receipt of 15 eta, Cy 
ENGL ESPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS "22 
$3. $4. S5. 


SUITS from $12 ap. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS, 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago, 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Take your Measur 
¢ Make th | Three Profits 


We Make the Pants . 
and guarantee Bett ‘ik Gaye sate than the same 
i sponse y wit buy @: 

We can Breed y ay, this because (instead of focartts 








MADE TO ORDER 


the market for odd lots and remnants) we 
wool and Peltor it fas the Pants you, wear. 
Samp) aelf-measuring rules, and a 
free, @ refer to Seventh Nat'l Banke 


sent 
Natablichea, 1835. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor. Fourth & Market 8tk.. Philadelphia, | 





mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have yourclothing eutto order, and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, $3to $5. Suits, $13.25 to§2L. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Ii to 17 Eliot St, or 18 Sommer St, Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH LSteORe :— 
285 Broadway. pee York; 

nia Ave., ngton, D. D. ©. 17 2 Ada 
Chicago, I1l.; Deneside Bailding, Worces- 
ter, ass.; Gilmore House, Springfield, 
Mase.; 914 Main St.. Richmond, Va.; 195 
Westmin«ter St., Providence, BR. ¥.; @ld 
Register Ba! Building, New Haven, Conn. 





YOUR ADDRESS. rortat dara, 


ey iva | Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. 
im St., | 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL. - --$500,000.00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claimas...................2...1,631,500,22 

Surplus over ail Liabilities... we 869,415.98 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 

$2,500,916. 21. 

THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 

DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H, 7 acaaaa Alexander as 

John T. Lew Charles P. Pero 

Israel itor” Joseph KB, Gillingham, 


ton. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8, Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 


5, HEN. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate. 
for Security. 


Por a descri ey rite es send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Office 9, 10 & 11 a 
tiser Building, NeW gton St., B oston, Mase 


INVESTMENTS. 


THE PLATTE LAND COMPANY — 


(LIMITED) OF 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


Is now offering for an A a“ wot oth antity of caseieiie 
selected gg in the neighbor of Denver, in tracts 
of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 acres. ‘I'o individuals or syn- 
dicates desiring to invest money in the Western States 
where it will be SAFE, and at same time return 
LARGE PROFITS, no better place can be found. 
The very rapid and substantial growth of the city of 
Denver and adjoining country, and the large and nu- 
merous investments now being made by shrewd "hay 
sustain thetruthfulness of the above statement, 
five acres tiear the city for $2,500; and ina few" 
years it.can be N selt w into poniience lots—® lots to the 
acre, which will sell Latgece 0 $500 per Le ne 
r ndetice solicited. Seatr refer rences when 
. J. GILMORE ‘Manager, DENVER, COLORADO.” 
Formerly Land ‘ommissioner, ansas Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railway Companies, 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debentur- Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth Mg 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and thee TWO KANSAS CITYS. 
Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, —., Cit 
President. ANS AS. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | ?°"Pcvon* yrs 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
car enact vative Investment t Gocnnties, 


(Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
ERT E. Baul, President, Topeka, Kansas. 


























IsuRE In. THE TRAVEL 








o¢ Solid Ness County % 
© Investment omens oO 
, Securities. Wooton. 


WARREN LOAN AGENC Y, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great ga 1 in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons ast. All loans made absolutely safe 
Time, one to sia 
years. For detaiis and references. write for circular, 


ING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Bont 





and other 4 to 8 per cent securiti 
nvestment Lists. Special Department for “haan 












McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmazs ayp Prarie for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send me Free and oe ke Address 


a an siom ihe daper. Balti mere, Md, 








and all shoes that peve his name and price stamped 
0b the bott»m, are the 
BEAT IN THE WORLD. 


Aiee Best quali quality | Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
y. ante cols, ote, Full yereeet, Write for 
Prices, BUCKE LL FOUNDRY, 
y. ae DUZEN & vied, Ciaciunati,O: 


Manhattan hattan Life Insurance  Co., New York. | 
YOU HAWE LIVED A 
For example of .its operation Hi A > 
| giving your age. 





'KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Captial, $250,000. 
Write for references, 


esttishs iol Wienerot se 9. RANE il FRR 





ureof cropsneverknown. Bestail-the-yearclimatein 
the world. So!ladupted to all kindsof farming. Plen 

of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terme 
Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Com, ©. &N.W. R’y, Chicago, Tl 
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| Best so! soll, ‘climate, | and location in the 
FARMS South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va 





Grornexz CG. Morreexi. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, . 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Faik. 
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id 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

















Serrnients— 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows tho wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buys cake of 
Sapouio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so much that you 
will never be without it again. No. 36 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday. School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,”’ sent to 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


looking over the book, the subsc 


After 
riber may either retain it and 


remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


postage, which is fourteen cents. 


In writing, you may simply 


say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 


“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not sgen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


for examination. 


From the Rev. F. N. PELouBEt. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers, There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It Growe upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap’ 
to hel p our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the,book mailed, . . 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 


‘ 





Address, JOHN D. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London ,Can. on? 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, 


M«s ANABLE’S BOARDING ~— SaaS 
for Lo Rey 350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
dist year begins Sept. 28 niseo. 


ETZGER INSTITUTE, Cartisle 
ladies. Re-opens Sept. 18, Sten itinte ome- 
ike, thorough instruction. Miss Harriet L. Duara. 








an oung 


7, GEORGE'S HALL for Boys and Young Men, 
vod gts Md. Prof. J. INEAR, A.M., Prin- 
pg ‘Sie ect, thorough, safe. to@275 a year. 


W mort aaveyng indian rae, Acces 
and m 
Miss J. SPA UTMANN, 4301 Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 











Rr veitrtes pe ellesley ~~ Mage. Highth yeu 


for Girls. burndale, 
889. Miss DELIA T. SMITH, 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL |: 


THE cnkv. DB. WORDEN, 
334 Chestuut Street, Philadel 


INDERGARTEN, The 1¢éth semi-annual train- 
ins ions of the Pree Ki 


A 
ion will open the second fioeise ta ateosnes, | Sine 
Tuition free. r full parti caer, 
Free Kind dorgarten Association, 2a St, Chicase 


Senta T-ELO 
usiete SRT-ELOOUTION Set | ot 








ee ys ee 





T. BEACON ACADENY. 
cameos” pome comforts, home care. College 


preparatory, t. ¥ musie Cygsse 
dence a iclten RED art selene A.M. 
Pipal, Fishkill on Hiudson-} New York. ‘ 


RICHKETT COLLEGE OF gi yw 
“Girard Building,” Broad and Chestnut S8ts., 
hiladelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
home, for the therongh preparation of you cope man ene 
women for successful engagements in iness life, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for Toune. rr tp wen ome 2 J 
SUR coagan Iepremuer Mon te Bayard Stree.” 








INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVIAN) 
eet Lf Girls Young Ladies, at Lititz, 


96th year. Ant 
school oon esa h methods; 


of the individual pupils; advanced courses of stu 


| Uvin Wvingston Pai Park Seminary Mgeheston 5S. 


ary, Parents desiring 
r 


— dau — 
shoud Teh for tustroted eo om hy uae goat 
Mrs. C. M. CURTIS, mah ms ga 


BYE WALTUT Sieur" SEMINARY for 
Young vided for giv- 
wy, a parators or pe ene Ay Y rhe Coliegia ate = 2 zee 
Mrs. Hl CRIB TA KUT, 2018 W Walnut St., Pilad's. 
Sé 40 Preparston MS TO 18 YEARS. 
0. Pepa r any Geol aelines for 

asl nen Ball, Te 

, Ten 
Meith GEESE BAST TS isi 


SENNINGTON CN. J.) SEMINARY a LAaDIgs' 
COLLEGE. Convenient to Philadel; 50th 

val oir Srare etpentional facilities for = sexes. 
ns moderate. nay and —,: heat- 


3 ; fire 
wares THOS. # HANLON, D.D., President. 




















BOYS Sau vouiseives | $8 


enn hast Park 


meters cqarenincs orciand Park pgilitary Ac ‘cms 





Miss Mittleberger and Miss Slakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
2020 Prospect Street, evela’ nd. Ohia 
Re-opens October 1, with at building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F R WOMEN, 


AURORA, N. ¥. 
FULLCOLLEGIATE( eaeepetyandy. Location heauti- 
ful and healthful. ng eh rym rary A refined Chris- 
tian home, a ins Cy pt, 11, 1889. Send for 
catalogue. a fris D. D., Pres dent. 





BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, ACA ACADEMY. 


A FInST-CLASS seve’ HOME SCHOOL. 
omen and mn 3 pares 
S-, pme: unsurpassed 


dress 
seventh year Opens September eh. Aadreoe toad 


PEIRCE OF BUSINES 











WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
DGETON, N. J. 
A home eeeas ys. Select, Levee oe healthy. 


14 acres of play anti g Thirty-seco: ear. Ter 
$3800 to #100. Principal, “CALEB ALL LEN, B.A. (Eng... 


PENNSYLVANIA Kctccur. 


hester. Ley wth peer’ aS pigrober 
LITARY 





A 
CoURSESIN cIvil, ENGINEER ING tnastny, 
ARCHITECTURE, A 


THOROUGHLY OR@ANIZED PRnPAnatopy 


CouRsEs, 
Circulars of Cou. CHAS. EK. HYA 


resident. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, September 25. Thorough instruc 
tion in English, Freneh, and <ierman: Music and 
Art. Grounds ample for recreation, Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsurpasse!. Terms: mg pupils, $600, 
c irculars on application, 

STEVENS SCHOOL, *=W Gronce*rer, 
will re-open September 4, 1889, The ie fits for 
Welle-ley and Smith colleges. Special courses in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, Elocution Drawing and 
Painting, Mu-ic. Buildings and grounds enlarged. 
New schoolroom and gymnasium, wconams t home, 
For circulars and Epon Faget lars, ad 

Missks M, B. onda Ft STEVENS 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND KIVER INsTITUTE. Healthfully and 
poem they te located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords uperioradvantages for thorough and systematic 
education te young men and women. Caretul attention 
iven by astron ulty of experienced professors and 
here te intellectual, social. moral, Vand paysion 
geitere, A Couservutery ef Musi be as and Art ot 


race, wth year epens Se ior illas 
treted calalague  Ruvea Tsow a . Pres’t. 

















SHORT-HAND, 


Becord Building, 


COLLEGE xis 


Fourth Floors, 


PP gc ps gps and Night Sessions. Twenty- 
fifth collegiate year begins Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1889, 


Twelve hundred and sixty-nine (1269) students 
last year. Early application necessary. Send for 











enroliment blank. 


Technical knowledge qualifying for business en- 
gagements, Full instruction for commercial and 
general business vocations, Also short-hand and 
type-writing. 


A faculty of more than a score of practical men 
who have praciiced what they teach. 

Bookkeepers out of counting-houses teaching 
bookkeeping ; lawyers teaching law and business 
formas successful h-schoo!l principals teaching 
Engl branches; law re teathing short- 
hand and type-writing, etc. 


“This institution has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in the success of the students who have gradu- 
ated therefrom.”’ 

Office open all summer for the enrollment of Students, 

Announcements, etc., sent @vuen requested. 
Visitors always welcome. Address, 

THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
Principal and Founder. 





OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
HENRY M, WALRADT (Ya.x), Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGU. po me: MYSTIC VAL- 
LEY pens Beaks Brteae Cone Conn, 
22d year. Bothsexes. Numbe aYimsited“Guneil classes. 


Western Reserve Soryont Normal Col., W. Farm- 
ington, O. 60 y’rs, Coll . Normal, Music, Business, 
ten, Board & tuition, $100 per y’r. Rev. E. B. Webster. 


. | BETHLEHEM, PA, BISHOPTHORPE. A 


Girls. 22d year. Academic course. 
pupils prepared for college. ¥. I. WALSH, Principal. 

















JOSEPH cl [LoTTs 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 187, 
Nos. 303-404—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


= and desire fashionable 

ting-paper at reasonabie 

EE rice aa your stationer for 
octey aant'be 


or =. ill ‘Linen, 
9 If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam 
* = ee samples "t 


Pauls 16, pr, | Ravtestse ware wry 


> oo _s Frank. 

Express often cheaper. | iin Street, Boston, 

pe YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies “ them will 

save = time and trouble. Use Bushnell’s Perfect 
T.etter Co g Book. Nopress segeres. Letters 
$1.30; no bong $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers a: 

stationers. A. BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 47S. 4th St., Phila..Pa 

















Iss BARTLETT’S (formerly _- NOTT’S 
HOME AND DAY OOL FOR YOUN 
DIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application. 


LASSICAL HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPS 
ladies can pursue the branches of the Gradu- 


rse, or the’ Prewarste ry for Vassar.” Home 
oom rts and special care. MissSaRkau V. H. BUTLER. 


QREW LADIES: SEMINARY, SE 
year opens 
. CROSBY SMITH, AMA ; 
arlington Seminary for for mr begins se Ladies, W 


Chester, Pa. 34th school Sept.16. Ie Good 
eo extensive groun and Ans 


$180 per year. Catalogu rau are eae Geis 

LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Fatncevittc, 0. 

and popes. begins Be of arm Ave ry and Foner 
isk MARY EV, VANS. PRINCIPAL. 

AND TYPE-WRITING 

bp stag Bin gee Lh 


three months. Half course, 6 lessons, 10 cents, Pam- 
free, Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. ¢ A thorough schoo 


a B54 for health. Home comforts, 33d 


unds, 1u0 acres, for coll Send 
Yor incsteated cata talogu e A. R. sa, usiness 
Manager. Miss N. pal. 




















AVIS, Princi 


Two CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BROOKE HALL, for Girls and Young Ladies, 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for Boys and 


oun, en, 
SwiTH INC. SHORTLIDGR, A. M. Oe evard gracente 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelp 


AN ASSISTANT PUPIL 
is wanted fur a Koarding School, in the Fastern 
Siates, who can Insiruct in the Common 
lish Branches pa:t of the dvy, thus 

PAYING HALF EXPENSES 
of board ani tu tion in any course of study, includ 
ing music. ;ainting, and scawine 
For full particulars, addre: 
PRINCIPAL, P.O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1833 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGoNnTZ, the spacious country-seat of Jay KE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For circulars, apply te Sea, Ogonts School, 


Montgomery dl 
Prine Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLaYR 











MIss Paint E. ,_ 
Miss SYtvia J. Ea~TMAN, 


HE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. 
Fall session opees September 1!. Kxaminations 
for admission, ptember 10. New bui dings and 
equipment greatly increase the facilities for instruc 
tion in all Me alge ve 5 Courses in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany,and Hort iculture, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and felectricel Engineering, and in General 
Sclence and Modern Languiges. Special courses 
for ladies. Tuition free. ifty scholarship< entitle 
the holders to free room-rent. For catalogue or 
other information address 
Tue PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


Refer to Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.: Prof. 
J. «,. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania: and 
J. D Wat les, Publi her of The Sundav Sehool Times, 

Send for re e pamphlet to EK. %. JOMNSTON'S 
Institute, N lth & Spring Garden Sts., Phila, 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah ~~ 4 Newton Centre, For 
) roman Mra. E. J. E THorrs, Newton 
mtre, 
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FARRAND & VOTEY 
mORGAN Sa 


DETROIT. MICH. UV.S.A. 





Great installment offer. Senta 


UNiaw « co. 
Ws ashington, N. J. 


DORGAN fees Fors oncht core Rha ae 


ARPET bu — better purchaseof J. & J, 
DOBSO IN, 809 Chestnut Street, Phila 
bon mad in order to receive full value for their 
ney. They retail carpets of their own make, 

which 6 are reliable in every way. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, Send = 
circular. Give measures for an estimate, H.S, NOB 
THROP, 18 Kosk STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A great many o: the readers of The 
» | Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or 80, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
Leasy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two’or more of them are 
ordered. 

THe STYLES. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 


Two or more. 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The fiexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for: the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewlhmt better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Whe Staday Schnst Glance tabende te atentt only adver ienmonts Soe 40 eee 


. vertine: tof 
Spcait, bemeree, 00 oivertomne » panty natin gued Manming be CantveninetT Semmes 
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